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PREFACE 


It is really very painful to think that I should have toiled with the monument 
of Barhut alone for more than a decade. And it is no less painful that when with 
the publication of this volume I come to the end of my labours, there still remains 
the regret that 1 could not deal with all the aspects of Barhut life and art as 1 desired 
to do. Even the aspects that have been dealt with have only been barely touched* 
I have refrained from expressing an aesthetic judgement on the art of Barhut, leaving 
it to be performed by a more competent scholar. All that I have been concerned 
to do in this volume is to present some new data gathered by me as a result 
of continued study and ftrst*hand observation. It may be hoped that these data 
supplied both from literature and the monument itself will serve as a fresh incentive 
to the study of the monunent which, in respect of its antiquity, comprehensiveness 
and importance, deserves careful consideration. A detailed comparative study 
of the monument of Barhut and the remains of the art of the Indus Valley is still 
a desideratum. But I may observe with satisfaction that attempts have been 
made by several scholars and art-critics, both in India and Europe, to throw fresh 
light on the subject from different points of view, and, above all, to interpret 
the monument, essaying to bring out its inner and eternal significance, which is 
essentially spiritual. Thus one may understand, the study of the subject has not 
proved to be static but dynamic and progressive. The pioneers in the field, 
Alexander Cunningham and others, were the first saints whose vision and interest 
touched just what was on the surface, though even for that we, claiming to be 
greater seers, must ever remain indebted to them. So far as the present monograph 
is concerned, the contributions of all have been respectfully considered and noticed. 

The book of inscriptions was published by the University of Calcutta in 1925 
as a separate volume at the instance of the late lamented Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. 
The publication of the remaining volumes had to be delayed till I found in 
Dr. B. C. Law, Ph, D., M. A., B. L., a generous donor to finance the venture. 

I am fully conscious of the fact that a formal expression of gratitude for this is not 
sufficient to give an idea of my debt of obligation to him. But I am always proud 
to think that he is rightly honoured not only as a patron of Indological researches 
and publications but also as an able exponent of Indology itself. 

To my Alma Mater, the University of Calcutta, I owe a debt that can never 
be'repaid. During the many years of my connection with this seat of learning. 
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I have been given all facilities by the Vice*Chancellor and others for research and 
study. Among my colleagues, I am particulariy indebted to Mr. S. N. MHra, 
M. Av who has assiduously worked with me for the vindication of Buddhistic 
studies, even in their bearing on the interpretation of Indian inscriptions, monuments 
and sculptures. And I am also indebted to Dr. Stella Kramrisch for the valuable 
suggestions she has readily given me from time to time. 

I have to acknowledge my thanks to Mr. N. G. Majumder, M. A., Superin¬ 
tendent of Archaeology, Eastern Circle, for the facilities and suggestions offered by 
him whenever I needed them. 

I have also to express my thanks to my friends, Mr. Nalini Nath Dasgupta, 
M. A., Dr. Batakrishna Ghosh, D. Phil., D. litt., and Mr. M. Ishaque, M. A., for a 
keen personal interest evinced by them in the progress of the work. MrtD.L Barua, 
M. A., Research Fellow, has kindly prepamd the index for me. 

Lastly, I must mention that Messrs. Indian Photo Engraving Company, who 
have established a reputation in this country as leading artists by the high quality of 
their work, did all they could to prepare the blocks to their satisfaction, and if the 
work had been entrusted to them from the beginning, I am sure the plates would 
have been uniformly vrell done. 
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BOOK III 

ASPECTS OF LIFE AND ART 

SECTION I 

ADDENDA ft CORRIGENDA 

1. C. Pis. XIll, XIV, XV-S. Gate. Prasenajit PiUar. Outer Face. 
Upper Bas-Relief (Scene 32). Middle Bas-Relief (Scene 33). Lower 
Bas-Relief (Scene 34) : - 

The outer face of the Prasenajit Pillar bears three bas-reliefs in three square 
panels, one placed below the other. The upper relief which is labelled with the 
inscription—Bhagavato Salcamunino Bodho [Bodhi]—distinctly represents a scene of 
enlightenment of Buddha ^kyamuni. The inscription itself refers to the Bo-tree 
which is the main object of interest from the artist's point of view. If it thus re¬ 
presents the attainment of Buddhahood by Sdkyamuni at the foot of the Bo-tree 
Asvattha, the question arises whether it is possible or not to inter-connect it with 
the two lower reliefs in respect of their subject-matter. 

The middle relief has so far been taken to represent a scene of devats-ayflehana 
(deities' supplication) to the Bodhisattva while he was then a happy dweller of the 
Tushita heaven', and the lower relief, that of a forecast of the Bodhisattva's birth as a 
son of man*. 

As regards the middle relief, the decisive factor in the identification of its 
subject-matter is the seated human figure at the left lower corner. The figure was 
taken to represent a deity, lost in serious thoughts under a tree. The actual descrip¬ 
tion given was : 'seated on a piece of rock under a tree, with the left leg laid across 

1 Btfhul Inwripiions, p. 46; Btrhut, Bk. H, JimIm Scanes, pp. 8.9. 

2 Btfhul InierlpdoM, p. 49; Btrhut, Bfc. II, Jlltka Seenw. pp. 9.10. 
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the right kept erect, pressing the right knee towards the breast. His heads rests on 
the palm of his left hand in a slightly reclining position, while he holds a small ankuSa 
or elephant-goad in his outstretched right hand'. 

The real reading of the figure is somewhat different from what we made out 
before. The figure remains seated on a seat, or simply on the ground, in front of a 
tree, in the posture aforesaid, with this difference that the deity represented by it is 
seen writing on the ground with a small log of wood or pen-like object, the marks 
of furrowing being clearly visible. 

The above reading of the figure and its action enable us to decide once for 
all with Mr. T. N. Ramachandran that the subject of illustration is nothing else than 
the defeat and discomfiture of MSra'. The Jitaka NidSna-kathS relates that as soon 
as MSra suffered a crushing defeat and Siddhdrtha gained a signal victory, the deities 
came in a body to congratulate the victor, the Ndgas communicating the happy news 
to the NSgas, the Suparoas to the Supanias, the gods to the gods, and the 
Brahmas to the Brahmas, the VidySdharas carrying fragrant garlands in their hands, 
^hen the Enlightened One was spending the fifth week under the Neatherd's Banyan 
(Ajapala-nigrodha), MSra the Fiend failing to retain his hold on the great man, sat 
down sad at heart and dejected on the high-road, 'drawing sixteen lines on the 
ground'*. 

The Lalita-vistara says that during die fourth week when the Enlightened One 
remained on the Jewel-walk assuming a walking posture, Mara the Fiend appeared 
on the scene to pursuade the Master to pass away. When all his entreaties 
failed to win the desired promise, Mara sat down sad at heart, dejected and crest¬ 
fallen, and scribbled on the ground with a piece of wood (kashthena mahiip 
vilikhan).* 

According to the Mahavastu, just a week after Buddha's enlightenment, Mara, 
dejected in spirit, sat down to scribble on the ground with a twig (kaQ<Jena}.* 

At the left upper comer, one may see the figure of Mara or of one of Mara's 
legion (Mara-phrisa), bare-bodied and without any head-dress. 

1 Mr. Raiu|lundran tclb in ihat he natiacd e itmilir action in one of the AmarlvatS motifr, which 
reproents undoubtedly the unw ttory of Mira'i defeat and dbcomfiiurc. 

2 FauibSII*! Jitalia, 1. p. 78: Solatamatp lekharp kka^^M.-mahtmaggc. See Buddhist Birth'Stories by 
T. W. Rhys Davids, now and ravbed edkion, pp. 196,252. 

3 Lalhawistaca. ed. Lefmann, Gi. )WIV, p. 377. 

4 Mahtvastu, ed. Senart, II, p. 949: Mini ^ dutmano Iii litpd*M liUiala ntahbp, jhe’ smi devadevena 
Bikyadiphent Hpinl. 
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The lower relief depicts a jo^dal scene of three groups nymphs (achhardX 
one group dancing, one singing, and the third playing musical instruments. Just in 
front of the dancing group is shown a dancing little boy, the purpose of which, 
perhaps, is that among the dancing women, some were damsels in the prime of 
their youth and some who had become mothers. Now, the question is : Can this 
relief be connected with the story of Mara's defeat? The Lalita-vistara (XXI, 
p. 320) says that immediately after his first defeat, Mara employed his daughters,— 
the nymphs, expert in the art of dancing, singing, instrumental music, and other 
womanly wiles and guiles (strlmaya), to test the moral fortitude of the newly 
Enlightened One, appearing in different stages of womanhood. In the gathas that 
follow, the three daughters of Mara, Rati, Arati and Tfishna, familiar to other 
Buddhist legends as well, are introduced. The connection of the nymphs aforesaid 
with these three daughters of Mara is not at all clear. The Lalita-vistara (XXII, 
p. 353) also relates that the nymphs of the Kamavachara heavens went up to the 
Enlightened One to express their felicitations at the decisive victory obtained by him. 

2. Scene 141 (a). Barhut, Bk. II. p.ll9 :— 

The following is the description we offered of this bas-relief : 

"This curious bas-relief, carved, apparently with a decorative motive, in a half- 
medallion at the top of a Railing-pillar, represents a scene, where an elephant madly 
runs at full speed towards a tree, trampling a tortoise on the way and crushing the 
creature under his feet. His gaping mouth, panting breath, out-stretched tail, 
failing dung, galloping strides and bodily movements are expressive of the quick 
motion. The tree and the elephant are approached by another tortoise from the 
opposite side, the creature moving at full speed and dashing on. Here the second 
creature seems to have provoked the elephant".’ 

Ve now detect that there is only one creature, shown in two different posi¬ 
tions : in the Brst position, the sculptor shows how it challenged the elephant, and 
in the second, how it met with death by the falling dung of the animal. The creature 
is not a tortoise, because it has six legs instead of four t it is no other than a tortoise¬ 
shaped insect. The details of the scene may be well explained by the Gathapa^a- 
jataka (F. No. 227) which relates : 

A maddened elephant came to a dung-heap where a dung-beetle lived, being 
over-conscious of its strength. The elephant smelling the dung, went back. The 
beetle saw him and thought: "^on creature is afraid of me. I must fight with him". 


I Btrhut.Bk.ll.pp. II9.120. 
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and so it challenged the elephant The elephant turned towards the beetle, and 
dropping a great piece of dung and making water, killed the beetle then and there, 
and scampered into the forest 

The sculptor cleverly indicates the existence of the forest, the maddened condi¬ 
tion of the elephant, the falling piece of dung, the challenging of the elephant by the 
beetle, and the fate it ultimately met 

3. C. PI. XLVIII. 11 (Scene 140). Barhut, Bk. 11. pp. 162-64 

This bas-relief, as is well-known, has its counterpart in the sculpture of the Bodh- 
Gayfl railing where, however, the second human figure is dispensed with^ It is 
doubtful if the subject-matter of the Barhut or the Bodh-Gayfl sculpture can be 
connected with the story of SambuUi or that of Vessantara. It is definite that in it 
two human hands project from the trunk of a Jambu or rose-apple tree, the right 
hand holding out a water-jug to wash the hand of the good man in front, and the left 
hand holding out a bowl or plate filled with edibles for offering the same to the 
saintly man. The second human figure may not be a woman. The figure may be 
taken just to represent a disciple or companion of the saint who sits on a morhS 
under a rose-apple tree. 

The case is certainly not that of a fruit-tree bending down of its own accord 
to bring its fruits within an easy reach of the persons who needed them.* The action 
of the two hands projecting from the trunk of a tree is satisfactorily explained by 
the Udena-story in the Dhammapada Commentary. In one of its episodes, we are 
told how a tree-spirit burst out of the trunk of the tree in which it dwelt to appear 
in person and to offer food to a body of saints headed by a leader, holding out 
a water-jug in one hand and a dish in the other. Unfortunately, the tree mentioned 
in it is a tree other than a rose-apple.* But one of the Jstakas, namely, the Jambu- 
khddaka, expressly says that a tree-spirit dwelt in a rose-apple tree.* \/e now say 
that the subject of illustration must have been a story in which a tree-spirit dwelling 
in a rose-apple tree fed a holy man on Mt. NSrada in the aforesaid manner. 

4. Scene (141):— 

As described before, here "we see a hermitage whm a hermit is seated cross- 
legged on a seat appearing to be a square slab of stone, confronting a tree, of which 
the bare outline now remains".' 

1 Buuk, G«ys fr Buddhi^yl, Vol. II, Rg. No. 75; Cunninghun, Mohibodhi. 

2 FausbdII, Jtukk, VI., A 513. 

3 Dh«mfmp*d*.Comm«nt«ty, I, pp. 203.204. 

4 FausbSII. JttaJw, II, p. 439. 

5 Buhut, Bk. II, p. 164.'* 
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There is a similar bas-relief on the Bodh-GayS railing, in which a person 
remains seated cross-legged under a sal. tree, while a cave-dwelling is shown on the 
left and just by his side\ Wc have little doubt that the Barhut scene can equally 
be explained by the Sonalca-Jstaka (F. No. 529), narrating how the son of a 
royal chaplain realised the impermanence of things at the fall of a withered leaf from 
the sal tree under which he sat down, and became a pachcheka-Buddha. 

5. Scene 141 (e) :— 

In this bas-relief, hitherto left unnoticed, we see a royal personage on the left 
and another man on the right, both of whom sit cross-legged on the floor of a build¬ 
ing, of which an entrance or a window only is shown. They are engaged in a serious 
conversation. The details of the sculptured scene may be explained by various Birth- 
stories. In the absence of the lower half, it is well-nigh impossible to identify the 
subject of illustration with any particular story. 

6. Scene 141 (b):— 

This is apparently another decorative motif presenting an animated scene of a 
herd of elephants in an elephant-forest. Two younger elephants are engaged in eat¬ 
ing the branches of a tree, standing characteristically before a square-shaped stone, 
with a stone-bowl upon it, while the lord of the herd, who is a great tusker, stands 
behind them, with his body concealed in a bush. The lord of the herd, too, has 
grasped the foliage of a small plant with his outstretched trunk. We are unable to 
identify the sculptured scene with any Buddhist story. 

7. Scene 9 (a):— 

This, too, must be taken to be a decorative motif, which was to draw the 
attention of a pilgrim or visitor as soon as he entered the StQpa-area by the east gate 
and began to walk round the monument by keeping the inner side of the main railing 
in front and witnessing all that was to be seen on it, especially on the coping. The 
motif shows how a man walks on a narrow path between two ropes, tied to two 
posts. The purpose of the motif is obviously to indicate the direction a pilgrim 
should follow in circumambulating the great Buddhist shrine. 

8. Scene 148 (c). Barhut, Bk. 11. p. 172 

We agree at last with Cunningham in thinking that the supine listlessness of 
the giant "is suggestive rather of having his nose tickled than of having a tooth vio¬ 
lently tugged by a forceps worked by an elephant." 

I Bwut, C«ya and Buddht.Gayt, Vol. II, p. 114, Rg. 7S 
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9. Scene (67). Numbered 64c in Bk* II. p. 64 

It was not quite correct to say that only the middle portion of the figure 
of the demi'god survives. For the rq>roduction will show that not only the bust 
but the outline of the face and the lower part of the head are visible. The attitude 
of the two hands which are broken can be clearly discerned. 



SECTION II 


STRUCTURAL DETAILS AND SYMBOLISM 

1. Stupa:—Thestapa was the central structure of the Buddhist chaitya or 
monument at Barhut. Brick was the chief, if not the only, material used for its 
construction, and brick is the only remnant of the stflpa*. In some of the Bodh- 
GayS designs of the stQpa, the sculptor has been interested in showing the brick- 
setting at the base of the structure, his intention being to indicate the nature of the 
material generally used in building a stflpa*. 

In the absence of the stQpa, its plan of construction, general shape and orna¬ 
mental details may be determined by a study of the stOpas at Sflnchi (ancient 
KdkanSva). These may be partly determined by a study of the remnants of the 
dharmarajika, built by Asoka at SamSth. But the stOpa-models in the Barhut 
sculpture itself are an invaluable aid to diis work of reconstruction. The models 
designed on the Bodh-Gaya railing are important as indicating certain minor changes 
in details. 

In one of the Barhut medallions, in which Cunningham noticed a geometrical 
pattern, we really see how brick was laid out in a warf-and-woof fashion (Fig. 4). 

There are as many as four stQpa-models, on the Barhut Railing, and three on 
the Eastern Gateway. The models indicate that the stflpa of Barhut consisted of 
these three parts : (I) a cylindrical or circular base bearing a berm-railing upon it, 
(2) a hemispherical dome, and (3) a harmikfl or crowning construction. The dome 
is placed upon the base, and the harmikfl upon the dome. The base suggests the 
idea of a terrace, though not very prominently as yet, and it is almost of the same 
height as the berm-railing around the dome. In one instance, it is ornamented 
with a row of vertically set palms of human hands, while in other examples, the 
ornament consists chiefly in a creeper-pattern or a wreath-work. In one instance, 
the berm-railing shows three rows of rails, while in other examples, it has four rows. 
The dome, too, is ornamented with long leafy sulks crawling straight down and 
bearing each a full-blown flower at the lower end, while a chain-work of wreaths 


1 Barhut, Bk. I, p. 3- 

2 Barua, Gay» and Buddha-Oayl, Vol. II, Rg. I*. 
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remains suspended from some of those stalks. Just on the flat top of the dome is 
set a small circular or quadrangular railing widi three or four rails. Whether this 
small railing on the dome is monolithic like that of Asoka's dharmarajika at Samath 
or not. we cannot definitely say. But certain it is that this railing holds in it a small 
sanctuary, the roof of which rests upon four pillars. The roof is apparently designed 
on the model of the capital of Asokan monolith. Here the capital bears a circular 
abacus with flre<altars as an ornament on the round, and the abacus supports two 
umbrellas, one above the other. In one of the models, just one umbrella is shown, 
while in another, both the umbrellas appear.' 

The earlier stOpa-models on the Bodh-GayS railing* show a change in this 
respect that the berm-railing on the base fades into insignificance, if not altogether 
dispensed with. That the Barhut stQpa had a berm-railing around its dome may be 
easily inferred, as Sir John Marshall rightly suggests, from the stQpas at SSnchi that 
still remain in situ. As a matter of fact, there arc still a few lingering remnants of a 
smaller railing, which Cunningham inadvertantly took to be an outer railing enclosing 
the main. 

In some of the Amardvati models, the ornament on the dome replaces the 
crawling stalks of flowers by the crawling snakes with hooded heads. 

2. Meaning of Stupa ;—^The word stQpa 'in the ^igveda and later denotes 
the top-knot of hair as designating the upper part of the head.'* In Pali, the word 
thQpa, corresponding to the Sanskrit stQpa, denotes 'a conical heap', 'a?pile', or 'mound' 
'a conical or bell-shaped shrine containing a relic', 'a dSgaba'. The verbal form 
thOpIkata means 'heaped up', Sanskrit stupikfita.* Corresponding to the English 
tomb, we have in Pali turaba, which literary means anything 'swollen of shape'. The 
Pali tumba and tumula, on one hand, and the tumulus, on the other, may be 
derived from one and the same root.' As employed in Buddhist literature, the word 
thQpa or stQpa primarily denotes a funeral monument in the shape of a mound, a 
mound-shaped chaitya enshrining the bodily remains or relics of a notable personage. 
The remains are those' which are collected from the funeral pile after the body is 
cremated in it There is no instance where the body is said to have been buried or 

1 Scene*, Nos. 25, 54. 5^ fr 58. 

2 Berue, Geyt and Buddha.Gayt, Vot. II, Fif. 19. 

3 Vedie Index II, p. 483. 

4 Cbilden, Dictionary oT^m Pafi Un|ua8t, sub voce ThBpa. 

5 Pali«Engllih Dictionary, sub voce Tumba and TumuU. 
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entombed. In later Buddhist works, however, we have mention of stQpas or 
dharmarajikas built with the express purpose of maildng out the site or spot where 
a notable incident in the life of the Buddha or in that of others took place. In other 
words, these were mound*shaped monuments, the pupose of which was simply 
commemorative of an event or historical association. The underlying motive of all 
stQpas is, of course, commemorative. The difference in view is one between the 
stQpas which were built for the purpose of depositing the relics (dhatu-nidhana) and 
those which are built to mark a spot where an important historical incident took 
place. This having been the case, it is easy to understand that the stQpas as funeral 
monuments may be erected in any pbee, in any part of the world, if the relics be 
available for enshrinement, while the stQpas as purely memorial shrines must be erected 
on the very spot bearing the particular historical association which is intended to be 
preserved and perpetuated. 

In all the earlier references, met with in the jQtakas and the corpus of texts 
composing the Pali Gmon, the stQpa figures only as a funeral monument The 
SujQta jQtaka (F. No. 352), for instance, relates that when SujQta's grandfather died 
his father made a mound of earth (mattika*thQpa)and enshrined the bodily remains of 
the sire. The BQhiya*Sutta in the UdSna (1. 10) says that when BShiya, the wander¬ 
ing ascetic clad in a wooden robe, was found dead on the road after his conversion 
to the Buddhist faith, the Buddha asked the monks who accompanied him to carry 
the dead body on a mafleha (bier) and to erect a sjtOpa in honour of Bahiya after 
cremating his body outside the city of SrQvasd'. His orders were forthwith faithfully 
carried out, and the monks who were entrusted with this duty returned to Jetavana 
and reported the matter to the Master. The stQpa built by them must have been a 
simple construction of a mound of earth, otherwise it would not have been possible 
for the monks to build this stQpa immediately after cremating the body. This is noL 
however, to suggest that the stQpas in Buddha's time or before the rise of Buddhism, 
were all made of earth. Neither the Bshiya-Sutta nor its commentary states where 
and how the stQpa as a dhStuchaitya was erected. The SujQta-Jataka, on the other 
hand, says that the body was cremated in one place, in the afahana, and the stQpa 
as a mound of earth was built in Sujata's father's garden, for depositing the bones 
collected from the funeral pile, and the same was honoured with the oflFeiings of 
flowers made from time to time.* 

I Gt^hulw bhikMuive Blh'iyasu Dbuchkiyus* MrfnJwrp mifieiMliU|i lrop«t^a nShwiMl jhlpciha ihOpandi' 

** ^ itlUiMMio Uiwkvl rtttfto irtme mutikMhapini kuvi Oni iMMivI ittietikvcUlya ihOpup pupphM 

pajavt chenyMp aviii«n<o. 

3 
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The Mahaparinibbana-Suttanta which is the main canonical authority for the 
erection of stQpas among the Buddhists conclusively proves that these were all 
funeral monuments at first* They were so known to all the reciters of the texts 
of the Pali Canon. The same Suttanta unmistakably shows that the body was 
cremated in one place, while the stQpas enshrining the relics were built elsewhere, 
preferably in a public place, where the four cross-roads met (chatummahQpathe). 
The relics consisted of the bones (saifrQni), embers (aAgSrSni), and kumbha (the vessel 
in which the bones were collected),* all collected from the funeral pyre. The mound 
or cairn enshrining the bones is called sarfra-thOpa, that enshrining the embers is 
called aAgQra-thOpa, and that enshrining the vessel is called Kumbha-thOpa.* Having 
not been restricted to a particular spot, the stQpas could easily be intended to 
stand as monuments of the Buddhist faith far and wide, in all quarters : 

VitthQrika hontu disQsu thQpQ 
bahuljano chakkhumato pasanno.* 

"'^ide spread let ThQpas rise in every land. 

That in the Enlightened One mankind may trust."* 

\^hen the body of the TathSgata had burnt away and the funeral pile was 
extinguished with scented water, the bones were taken to the council hall of the 
Ivlallas of KusinSra where these were surrounded with 'a lattice-work of spears, 
and with a rampart of bows and honoured and worshipped for seven days 'with 
dance and song and music, and with garlands and perfumes'.* 

In the Mahskapi-Jataka (F. No. 407), too, we read that when a noble 
monkey-king died, he was honoured with obsequies befitting a king. After the body 
of the monkey-king had been burnt on the funeral pile, the ministers returned to the 
king, taking with them the 'crown of the head', 'the skull' (sisa-kapala). The king 
caused a chetiya (shrine) to be made on the spot where the body was cremated 
(ajahane) and honoured with burning lamps, garlands and perfumes, while the skull, 
ornamented with gold, was placed on a spear-head (kuntagge). The spear with the 


1 pp. Ml—1«. 

2 Prof. Rhys Davids took iMo be « vesMi *in which the body had been burnt’, which is not, however, supported 
by the text. 

3 Digha, II, pp. 164-1671 

4 Digha, ll,pp. 166. ( 

5 Bu lJh«i Sutias by T. W. Rhys Davids, p. 133. 

6 Dtgha, II, p. '64 ; Atha Uio KusinSrahl Malls Bhagavalo sarirtni sattthiup santhlgire tatti>paf!iarsiii 
haritvl dhanu>pUdLraip parikkhipilvi nachdhehl gbahl vldkehi mklehi gandhehi sakkariipsu parikariipsu inlncsuqi 
poiesuip. 
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skull of the monkey-king was set up at the royal gate and the relic was honoured 
for seven days, and thereafter it was enshrined in a chetiya especially built for the 
purpose.* 

The importance of the above Jstaka account is twofold : (I) that only the 
sfsa-kapala (skull or crown of the head) which is no other than the Vedic stflpa 
was picked up from the funeral pile for enshrinement elsewhere » and (2) that the 
shrine built on the spot of aj^hana is not called a thOpa but a chetiya. Though 
the reference is still a solitary one, it does not fail to indicate that the stflpa was 
originally a chetiya for the enshrinement of the sisa-kapflia or 'crown of the head', 
the 'skull', whence the name stflpa or thOpa arose as an architectural structure for 
the enshrinement of all bodily remains of a person. In other words, the stflpa as 
denoting 'the crown of the head' was the main thing to be enshrined » it was 
originally far from being an architectural term. It could become employed as a term 
of architecture only when the container (i.e., the shrine or monument) came to be 
known by the name of the contained (i.e., the stflpa). The dSgaba as designating 
the stflpa as a whole and not merely the dhfltu-garbha, affords just another instance 
in which the container took its name from the contained. 

3. Stupa and Tumulus :—M. Toucher in his Art gr^o-bouddhique du 
Gandhflra, propounded a theory, which has since become classical, suggesting that 
the stflpa as a funeral monument evolved from an ancient form of the tumulus. He 
still maintains that the relations of the stflpa to the tumulus are certain.' Both are 
sepulchral mounds, though the stupa has far outgrown the tumulus in its dimension. 
The relation between the two is so close that the tumulus may be regarded just as an 
archaic stflpa. There is a double similarity between the two,—in affectation as well as 
structure'.* The real merit of this theory lies in the fact that it leads us to trace the 
origin of the stflpa in a widely prevalent ancient custom, which was not confined to 
India. And it is chiefly in the light of this theory that M. Combaz has sought to 
trace the evolution of the stupa in Asia.' 

M. Paul Mus who has discussed the problem of the origin and transmigration 
of the stflpa with unprecedented and unsurpassed zeal and thoroughness in his 


1 Rljamip ktfaplya'niytmen' ev« mahbattusa tvirt'kichehtip lulTI iin-kaplUip g»helvt nnHo tantiliHp 

igMiwipsu. (Uji mkhlsattasM lllhtine ehctiyaip kiretv*.iuvti}oakh*chiMi)i ktretvt lainuga* 

.kuntaip rliadvlre {hapeiva.ncahaiii dhVu^jwp afclsi. A(h« naip dhuuip gahclvl chetiyaip klrctvt 

ytvajivaqi gandha^niladlhi pOiento. 

2 BarabuJur by Paul Mus, Bulletin De I' eeole Frangaise D’ e)ctramc«Oricnt. T. XXXIII. p. 37. 

3 Combaz. L'ewolulion du ttapa en Atic. 
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voluminous dissertation—^Barabudur, inclines to think that the tumulus as a primitive 
and simple sepulchral mound cannot satisfactorily account for such a complex rdi- 
gious monument as the Buddhist stQpa. But we do not see any force in the argument 
that M. Foucher's theory is partially invalidated by the feet that the tumulus is exclu¬ 
sively a sepulchral mound, while the stQpa is in some instances: a purely memorial 
monument \/e have already shown that the stQpa, too, was originally nothing but a 
fenetal monument The tumulus as a sepulchral mound cannot but be entertained as 
the parent form from which the stQpa ultimately evolved, ^e are to specifically think 
of the tumulus in its earlier stage when it was a mound covering up a tomb or grave 
in which the dead body of a person was buried. 

4. Stupa and Smasana:—^The second theory which is advocated M. 
Przyluski and others seeks to find out the immediate background of the stQpa in the 
Brahmanical SmaSQna. According to a fanciful interpretation in the Satapatha- 
BrQhmaQa (XIII. 8. I. I), the SmaSSna is either SavQnna (food for a corpse) or 
(maSflnna (food for eaters among the Fathers). ySska (Nir. III. 5) explains the 
word SmaSSna as meaning Sava-Sayana (coach for a body), while Veber (Ind. Stud. 
I. p. 187) takes it to mean aSman-Sayana or 'stone couch'. The SmaSQna is a "burial 
place, sepulchre, which is constructed in the form of a tumulus or gravemound".* 

The SmaSQna represents the tumulus in the second stage of its development 
when cremation took the place of burial. The five funeral hymns in the ^'Sveda (X. 
14-18; attest that 'though burial was also practised, cremation was the usual method 
of disposing of the dead'. But the system or fiction of burial continued, the burial of 
the bones, burnt or unbumt (anagnidagdha)*. After the corpse had been burnt, 
immediately or sometime after death, the bones were carefully collected 'with a view 
to their being placed in an earthen vessel and buried'.' Utmost care was taken to 
keep the bones intact so that they might be arranged 'limb by limb' in the sepulchre'. 
In a Vedic hymn (Rv. X. 18), Agni is 'besought to preserve the body intact and 
to burn the goat which is sacrificed as his portion'. The AsvaiSyana Grihya-Satra 
(IV. 1*5), in which the word SmaSSna is employed in a double sense to mean 'the 
place where the body is burned and the place where the gathered bones are depo¬ 
sited', gives a detailed description of the procedure to be followed in disposing of the 
dead, making explicit whatsis implicit in the Vedic hymn above referred to* Vhen a 
person died, a piece of ground was to be dug up to the south-east or to the south- 

1 Stf. Brih., S. B. E.. VoL XLIV, p. 421, F. n. 3. 

2 R.V.X.I5.i4: Y«48nidHdlaY«ti«wnidaaM. 

3 Brth.. S. B. E, V«>XLIV, p. Il7,f.n.3. 
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west, at a place which was inclined towards the south or towards the south-east, 
or according to some teachers, towards the south-west. The pit in the ground was 
to be of the length of a man with upraised arms, of the breadth of one fathom, and 
of the depth of one span. The ground was to be free from all sides and fertile in 
herbs. It was to be like a table-land from which waters would flow off to ail sides. 
The hair, the beard, the hairs of the body and the nails had to be cut off from the 
dead body before it was carried to the cemetary. The persons carrying the sacred 
fires and sacrificial vessels were to lead the way. After them went aged persons 
forming an odd number, who were to carry the dead body which might be carried 
also in a cart with a seat, drawn by cows. A she-animal, a cow or a she-goat of 
one colour (perferably a black one) was to be led behind the dead body. Other 
relations of the deceased were to form the tail of the procession. On their 
arrival at the place, the performer of the rites was to walk three times round the 
spot with his left side turned towards it and to sprinkle water on it with a SamT 
branch. The Ahavaniya fire was to be placed to the south-east, on an elevated 
corner of the place, the GSrhapatya fire to the south-west, and the Dakshi^a fire 
to the south-west. After that an expert person was required to prepare a pile of 
fuel between the fires. The dead body was to be placed on a bed of sacrificial 
grass covered by a black antelope s skin with the hair outside. After that were 
to be put the following sacrificial implements on the dead body, a spoon into the 
right hand, another spoon into the left hand, a sacrificial sword on the right side, 
a ladle on the left side, a big ladle on the chest, the dishes on the head, the pressing 
stones on the teeth, two smaller ladles on the two sides of the nose, two vessels 
on the two ears, a vessel (pStri) and a cup on the belly, a staff on the secret parts, 
two kindling woods on the thighs, the mortar and pestle on the legs, and two 
baskets on the feet. The implements which had a hollow were to be filled with 
sprinkled butter. After that the head and mouth of the dead person were to be 
covered with the omentum of the she-animal, the kidneys of the animal were to be 
laid into the hands of the dead body, the heart of the animal or two lumps of flour 
or rice were to be put on the heart. Upon the whole, the whole animal was to be 
distributed, limb by limb. The fires were to be lighted together after covering the 
dead body with the hide of the animal. After burning the dead body the people 
were to turn round from right to left and go away without turning back. 

The gathering of the bones was to be performed after the lOth tithi from the 
death, on a tithi with an odd number, of the dark fortnight, under a single nakshatra. 
The performer of the rites was to sprinkle on the pyre with a Sami branch milk 
mixed with water, and with the thumb and the fourth finger he was to put each 

4 
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sinsle bone into an earthen vessel, the feet first and the head last, without making 
a noise. 

Having well gathered the bones and purified them with a winnowing basket, 
the persons interested in the funeral of the dead person were to cover the earthen 
vessel (i. e., the urn) with a lid and put it into a pit at a place where the waters 
from the different sides did not flow together save and except the rain water. 

It will be noticed that the Grihya-Sotra gives only a rough-shod description 
of how the earthen vessel containing the bones was buried in a pit at a suitable place, 
and that it does not even hint at the custom of burying the bones poured out of 
the jar and arranged 'limb by limb'. An elaborate description of the procedure 
followed in burying the bones in this manner is given in the Satapatha-BrShmaija 
^Xlll. 8.1-4). But before dealing with this description, let us see if any additional 
light may be shed on the ancient method of burning a dead body on a funeral pyre 
whereby the bones might be left intact. 

The MahSparinibbSna-Suttanta, giving as it does a vivid account of the 
disposal of the dead body of the Buddha, records that the following was the 
direction left by the Buddha himself for the disposal of his bodily remains : 

"As men treat the remains of a king of kings, so should they treat the remains 
of a TathSgata." 

"They wrap the body of a king of kings in a new cloth. \/hen that is done 
they wrap it in carded cotton wool. \^hen that is done they wrap it in a new 
cloth, and so on till they have wrapped the body in five hundred successive layers 
of both kinds. Then they place the body in an oil vessel of iron (ayasflya tela- 
doQiya), and cover that close up with another oil vessel of iron. They then build 
a funeral pile of all kinds of perfumes and burn the body of the king of kings. 

And then at the four cross-roads they erect a (thOpa) to the king of kings.. 

At the four cross-roads a (thflpa) should be erected to the TathSgata. And 
whosoever shall there place garlands or perfumes or paint, or make salutation there, 
or become in its presence calm in heart that shall long be to them for a profit 
and a joy." " 

"These men, worthy of a cairn (thQpa), are four in number.: a TathSgata 

or Arahat Buddha. ] a Pachcheka:Buddha., a true hearer of the TathSgata 

., a king of kings." 

The direction wai*? obeyed. Vhen the Blessed One died, his body was 
wrapped up in five hundred layers of new cloth and carded cotton wool. After 
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it was placed in an oil vessel of Iron. The Mallas of KusinSrS made up their mind 
to carry it to the site of their shrine called Makuta-bandhana-chetiya, to the east of 
the city, and to perform the cremation ceremony there. The very name of the shrine 
suggests that it was a sanctified place where the Mallas as members of a warrior 
clan were ceremonially adorned with a diadem or some such ornament (pasSdhana). 
It was on such a selected spot that a funeral pile of all kinds of perfumes was built, 
and it was on such a pile that the body of the Blessed One was placed. Eight 
chieftains among the Mallas (the number is unexpectedly even) bathed their heads, 
and clad themselves in new garments for bearing the dead body. Following the 
usual custom, they thought of carrying it by the south and outside, to a spot on the 
south, and outside the city,—paying it honoUf, and reverence, and respect, and 
homage, with dance and song and music, with garjands and perfumes'. The purpose 
of the presiding spirits having been otherwise, they carried the body by the north to 
the north of the city, and entering the city by the north gate, they brought it through 
the midst of the city into the midst thereof. Going out again by the eastern gate, 
they carried it to the east of the city. 

Four Malla chieftains had bathed their heads and clad themselves in new 
garments with a view to setting fire to the funeral pile. But the intention of the presi* 
ding spirits was otherwise. The part of the performer of the rites was to be played by 
the Venerable Mahakassapa and the five hundred brethren under him. They arranged 
their robes on one shoulder, and bowing down with clasped hands, thrice walked 
reverently round the pile, and then bowed down in reverence at the feet of the 
Blessed One. \^hen the homage was ended, the funeral pile caught fire of itself. 
'Just as one sees no soot or ash when ghee or oil is burned, so, as the body of the 
Blessed One burned itself away, from the skin and the integument, and the flesh, and 
the nerves, and the fluid of the joints, neither soot nor ash was seen : and only the 
bones remained behind. And of those five hundred pieces of raiment the very 
innermost and outermost were both consumed'. \/hen the body had been burnt up, 
the funeral pile was extinguished by the streams of water that came down from the 
sky, the streams of water that gushed forth from beneath the earth, and scented 
water supplied by the Mallas of the place. Thereafter the bones (carefully collected, 
no doubt, in an earthen jar) were carried to the council hall of the Mallas where these 
were honoured for seven days. 

Some eight powers of the time sent messengers claiming the remains of the 
Blessed One and intending to deposit them in a stQpa and to celebrate a feast in 
their honour by way of enshrining them, ^hen 'strife and wounds and war' were 
about to arise over the remains of the Blessed One, a Brahmin, named Dro^a, averted 
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them l7y dividing them into eight portions, while he himself took the vessel (kumbha as 
his portion/ 

The description shows that the embers (aAgflrani) were collected along with 
the bones, and that they could be easily separated from the bones for separate 
enshrinement. The description also shows that the vessel was itself an important 
object for enshrinement. 

The Thetas of Ceylon added a few verses at the end of the account to say 
that of the eight measures of the relics (dhdtuyo), seven were worshipped in India 
and one in RjimagrSma, and that of the four teeth, one was honoured in heaven, one 
in Gandhara city, one in KaliAga realm, and one in Nagaloka. The Buddhavaipsa 
in which these verses are re-echoed, adds even the name of SIhala (Ceylon) in this 
connexion. The Theras of Ceylon evidently misled Buddhaghosa who in explaining 
the simple expression sarlrAnl avasissiipsu ("only the bones remained behind"), has 
introduced certain facts which are not at all warranted by the text. It is easy to 
follow him when he suggests that as tong as a body remains in one mass, in its 
organic unity, it is called a sarira, and when it becomes disjointed, its parts are called 
sarirAni, a term by which he understands the dhAtus or relics. But it becomes rather 
difficult to follow him when he says that only parts of the body of the Buddha, which 
after it had been burnt away, remained intact, were the four teeth, the two collar 
bones, and the crown of the head (uqhlsa), while the remaining portion was reduced 
to particles. Professor Phys Davids is perfectly justified in taking sarlrAni to mean 
atthini or 'bones.' 

Though the above account has sought to give a colouring of a miracle here 
and there, it brings out many points of historical interest and importance. In the first 
place, it indicates that a new method was devised to burn the body with the intention 
of keeping the bones intact. In this new method, the placing of the body between 
two hides, namely, the black antelope's skin and the hide of the she-animal immo¬ 
lated on the occasion, was dispensed with. Instead of this, the body was wrapped 
up in several successive layers of new cloth and carded cotton wool, and thereafter 
dipped in oil. Secondly neither in the account in the AsvalAyana Grihya-SQtra nor 
in this, there is any reference to shoving with a poker (salena). 

Thirdly, according jto the direction given by the Buddha, only one stQpa was to 
be built in his honour, depositing his remains therein, and that would have been 
precisely the case, if there were no rival claimants for them. The circumstances were 

. ■■■ — I. i 

1 TlMUGOuntlsbutd Upon thtiranriation by Prof. Rhys OavUi In the BuddhkSutt^ 
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such that the remains had to be apportioned for enshrinement in several stflpas, in each 
of which only a portion could be deposited and not all the remains,—the burnt bones 
arranged limb by limb. The result was that several stQpas came to be constructed in 
different quarters, in disregard of the time-honoured custom as well as the 
Buddha's direction. 

The rules prescribed in the Satapatha-BrShma^a (XIII. 8. 1-4) are those for 
the construction of SmaSSnas, and the SmaSdnas were the tombs or sepulchral mounds 
for the burial or depositing of the bones burnt. The bones were carefully collected 
and preserved in an earthen vessel till they were ceremonially buried or deposited. 
The vessel was not to be buried but thrown away on a ground at some distance 
from the SmaSSna. To make a SmaSana was to prepare a 'house' or 'monument' to 
a deceased person, man or woman. The fiction of building a house to a dead person 
had its corollaries : the selection of a proper site, the testing and purification of the 
soil by means of ploughing and planting certain herbs. 

As for the site, the SmaSSna was to be made on a ground inclined towards the 
north, or towards the south or on a 'counter-cutting in ground' inclined towards the 
south, or on any level ground where waters flowing from a south-easterly direction, 
fed a lake or pool, which never dried up. The site selected for it was to be pleasant 
and peaceful and secluded, and at the same time exposed to the sun, with beautiful 
objects at the back, not visible from the village or locality. The SmaSdna was not to 
be made in an open space or on a path. 

And as for the soil, the SmaSSna was to be made on salt soil, on such ground 
as was filled with roots. The proximity to places where grew reeds and such other 
shrubs, or where stood an Asvattha (Ficus religiosa), or a Nyagrodha (Ficus bengala- 
nensis), or some such tree. 

The godly people made their SmaSanas four-cornered, while those of the Asura 
nature, the Easterns (prdchyd) and others (the SQdras and such-like people) made 
them round (parimaijdala)* The SmaSSna was so to be made that it might lie 
between two regions, the eastern and southern, i.e., 'with its front side towards 
the south-east'. 

The Agnichit (builder of a fire-altar) was to make the SmaSSna after the 
manner of a fire-altar, not too large but rather just of man's sire, leaving no room for 
another. The depth of the pit in the ground was to be the same as the intended height 
of the tomb or sepulchral mound. The godly people would not make their sepulchres 
so as to be separate from the earth, whilst those of the Asura nature, the Easterns 
and others, would make them either on a 'basin' (chamO) or on some such thing. 

5 
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The $ma83na vi^as not to be made immediately after the death of a person but 
r.Jon^ time after, when others would completely forget his or her sin. it was to be 
made either in autumn, or in the month of MSgha, or in summer, under a suitable 
single nakshatra, and at new moon. For a Kshatriya it might be made as high as a 
man with upstretched arms, for a BrShmana reaching up to the mouth, for a woman 
up to the hips, for a Vaiiya up to the thighs, and for a Sodra up to the knee. The 
desired height was rather to be below the knee. Some thirteen unmarked bricks, 
like those used in the fire-altar, were to be made and laid down over the bones, 
arranged limb by limb in the sepulchre, the bricks measuring a foot each, one placed 
in the middle with the front side towards the east which was the position of the 
trunk, three in front, fitted to the position of the head, three on the right side, 
three on the left side, and three behind. The pebbles might be used instead of 
bricks. After that, the grave was to be banked and covered up with soil, on which 
barley grain (yava) was to be sown. The earthen tomb or mound was finally covered 
with darbha grass for the sake of softness. The sepulchre was to be enclosed by 
means of enclosing-stones which resembled those round the fire-hearths. 

The bones buried were not calcined or reduced to powder^ in which case it 
would not have been possible to arrange them in the sepulchre Timb by limb'. The 
Isopanishad (V. 17) speaks indeed of bhasmSntaip San'raip, 'the body reduced to 
ashes'*. The Chflndogya Upanishad (VII. 15. 3) hints at the use of a poker 
(saia) for shoving the body in burning it. The Rarndya^a (II. 66 , 16 ) says that 
immediately after the death of King DaSaratha, his body was placed in a vessel of oil 
(taila-dro^ySin Siyitaip). The funeral pile was prepared and the body of the king 
burned. On the I3th day from the date of cremation, early in the morning, 
Bharata, accompanied by the priests, walked to the spot of the funeral pile for the 
collection of bones, and found that it was covered up with a grey heap of ashes 
(bhasmaruQaip). The Sanskrit Epic has to say nothing as to what was done with 
those bones. One thing is certain, namely, that no she-animal was burnt along 
with the body. The spot of the funeral pile was washed with water after the 
removal of the bones and ashes. The Epic refers to the placing of the body of 
the king in a vessel of oil but not to the wrapping of it in successive layers of new 
cloth and cotton wooIhi This may have been given up when it was thought 
unnecessary to keep the bones intact. The method of cremation followed was 
evidently one which w(|uld reduce the bones to powder and pieces, and not one 

1 Aoe. to D'lgh*. I. p. 55, SatnhrklAst, II. 1.15 1 dte boiwt biCMM pigpeivooloured (grey, dull white) h • 
remit of burning on the pile (kgpoteklni etthlni bhevend). 

2 Cf. iHghc. I, p. 55 : bha|inte4hutiyo. 
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«4iich something was enclosed,—a tiee, a homestead, a shrine, a fort or town. 
Ku^ija (wall) and Pabbata (hill or embankment) were two other means of enclosing 
a thing or site.' Here by prflkara or railing we are to understand the stone- 
hedge (silapflkSra)’ by which the StQpa or central mound at Barhut was surrounded 
or enclosed. There were In fact two railings one berm (miscalled Outer)*, on 
the circular base of the stflpa, and the other, the railing proper (miscalled Inner)* 
which enclosed not only the stOpa with its berm-railing bat the open space round 
it. This space served as a wide path for perambulation. To keep symmetry with 
the circular base of the stQpa, the railings had to be made circular. The main 
railing was divided into four segments, each segment forming a Quadrant. 
Presumably the Berm-railing, too, was divided in the same manner. The builder of 
the StQpa was the builder of the mound with its berm-railing, the two together form¬ 
ing one unit. If he were the builder also of the main railing in its original form, 
that railing must have been of the same pattern with the berm. 

The berm-railing, as might be judged from its few remnants, was, upon the 
whole, a plain structure, bearing as it did a few figures of demi-gods and demi- 
goddesses, including those of the four LokapQias, placed as dvQrapSlas on four 
sides.* 

In the first stage, as might be presumed, the main railing was a similar railing '^of 
rough-hewn stone with four quadrants, four entrances, a square coping ... and some 
statues of demi-gods and demi-goddesses." 

Each of the two railings was composed, of course, of a set of four-cornered 
pillars or uprights, inter-needled by three sets of rails, and covered by a coping 
(ushQisha). 

The SmaSQnas or ancient sepulchral mounds, too, were "enclosed by means of 
enclosing-stones". The $atapatha-BrQhmai;a which refers to these stones does not 
say how, in which shape, they were actually made. But it may be supposed that in 
the case of SmaSQnas 'that were four-cornered like a fire-altar, the enclosure was 
quadrangular, and in the case of those which were round-shaped or domic, it was 
circular. 

1 Cf. Digh* I, p. 78: the orNrecurring phrue tir»>ku(j4»ip tiro>palilrvp tlro^pebbturp, expUined in Pwemuthe. 

jHrilfi, I. 

2 Buddheghonspeeluofe silt^ikkhepe eround the MDpe built by AjtteUuu. SumtngeU^dliuni, Pvt 
II: Hinvitvo gMiekSvewthtlcIrena Hlt-i>vitddMpvp kvvi. 

3 Bvhut. Bk I. p. 3 

4 lbld,p.3. 
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In the second stage, the main railing assumed the form of a Svastika with the 
addition of four angle-shaped returns, each of which was joined on to the right 
terminus pillar of a quadrant. All the four such pillars now survive. The purpose 
of the returns was to cover a direct approach to the stQpa area. 

It is probably in this stage that two simple gates were made, on the north 
and on the south, each of which consisted of two quadrangular pillars without any 
arch over them. The right terminus pillar, adorned with the scene of relic-procession, 
came to be recorded as the First Pillar (pathamo thabho) which was donated by 
ChapddevI, wife of Revatimitra of VidisS. '^ith the impetus given by her and 
another lady, Vasi^hidevi, wife of Ve^imitra of the same royal family, the main 
railing became ornamented throughout with full medallions (parichakras), carved on 
the middle of the pillars other than those which bore the figures of demi-gods and 
demi-godesses and on the rails, and half medallions in the upper and lower parts 
of the pillars. The coping was gable-shaped, and uniformly ornamented, on the two 
sides, with an Elephant-and-scroll work placed between a row of fire-altars (above) 
and a network of bells (kiipki^ijSla, below). 

The railing, with its ornamentation, put up the appearance of a covered path 
or corridor,—a veritable pradakshiqia-patha or path for perambulation. This 
symbolism of the railing as a whole is palpable from the very first sculpture on the 
inner side of the coping, S. E. Quadrant, in which a man walks forward along a 
path between two ropes, the direction followed being that which a pilgrim was to 
follow in circumambulating the StQpa (Fig. 9) 

This very symbolism of the Barhut railing in respect of its quadrants came to 
hold good in respect of its returns when they were fashioned in their final form and 
sculptured. 

9. The Gateway and its Symbolism :—^Torana is the only word 
employed in the inscriptions of DhanabhQti to denote a gateway: The Kslingabodhi- 
JStaka (F. 479) introduces a dvSra-ko^haka in connexion with the Bodhimaqda and 
its railing (pSkQraparikkhepa). The dvQra-kotthaka of which there are some representa 
tions in the Barhut sculpture is to make an entrance hall rather than a gateway. 
In giving a description*^ of the city of SSgala, the Milinda speaks of atfSla-kottak and 
gopura-tora^a,* whilawith reference to the city of Kalinga, the Hathigumphd inscrip¬ 
tion of KhQravela mentions gopura and pSkara.” A tora^a, such as one connected 

1. Milinda. «d, Trenckner, p. 1. 

2. Sec, far other referenccsi Coomtruwun/i Early Indian Architecture, in Eastern Art, Vol. II, pp. 2I4< 
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reasons for his dislike of the stOpas : (I) That they were round>shaped (parimaqdaia), 
and not four-cornered t (2) That they were a masonry work, made of bricks or 
stones, and placed above the ground • and (3) That their height ^r exceeded the 
maximum height allowed for the sepulchre or sepulchral mound. The stOpas rather 
followed the tradition of the people of Asura nature, the Easterns and others. The 
Brahmanical sepulchres were to be made on a secluded spot, while the stupas were 
desired to be made where four cross-roads met The stQpa was intended to be just 
one for the depositing of all the remains of one person, but accidentally the remains 
of the Buddha had to be apportioned, with the result that only a portion thereof 
sufficed to justify the erection of a stQpa. 

The stapa-models in Barhut sculptures (54, 55) go to show that the 
fire-altars were not dispensed with, in spite of the fact that the main structure was 
round-shaped or domic. The fire-altars (described so far as battalions) figure in 
rows as ornaments on the round of the umbrella-base of the harmika. They figure 
in rows also in the upper part of the coping of the main railing. (Figs. 8, 9.) 

7. Symbolism of the Stupa >—^It cannot be doubted that the earlier 
stapas, such as those at Barhut, Sanch! and Samath, appear each at first sight to be 
an architectural representation of the visible universe, consisting of a vaulted canopy, 
resting on a circular horizon of the earth. M. Paul Mus would rather seek to 
establish a parallelism between the Vedic fire-altar and the Buddhist stOpa thus :* 
Purusha Buddha 

Cosmos •= Altar Cosmos >= StQpa 

Accepting this parallelism, suggested by M. Paul Mus, we may, perhaps, 
understand that an altar was built up as a cosmic form of Purusha when Purusha 
was conceived as the visible universe in its organic unity, with the earth as its 
foundation, and when the earth was believed to be four-cornered < and that a stQpa 
was built up as a cosmic form of Buddha, when the cosmos was believed to be a 
dome-shaped structure, which rested on a circular base, bearing Mt. Sumeru 
on its top. M. Paul Mus has indeed been at pains to show how the idea of 
Sumeru implied in the harmika of the earlier stQpas became gradually prominent 
through the transformation of the harmika in some of the later mounds.* 

1 The Nigliva or Nigtli Slgir Pillar Inscription of Atoka refen to a stOpa of Buddha KonSgamana, which t 
enlarged by Aioka in his 14th regnal year. TMs was undoubtedly a mound in which were deposited the bodily remi 
of the fermer Buddha. 

2 Barabudur, p. 618. 

3 Barabudur, p. 760. 
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Wc clearly see that the harmlks-or crowning construction of the earlier stOpas 
underwent a process of transformation, ultimately resulting in a form, which might 
be taken to be a representation of the successive strata of devalokas, i. e., of Mt. 
Sumeru. The argument which M. Paul Mus has in his view is that here what 
was simply implicit in an earlier form became explicit in a later one. We can say 
this is plausible but not convincing. We may not at all be justified in reading a 
meaning which became prominent in a later form of the same structural part of the 
stapa into an earlier form, which should be taken by itself, or at the most, in relation 
to what was behind it. Unless the stOpa as a whole represents the personal pre* 
sence of the Buddha, and the harmikfl symbolises the most important part of his 
physical form, it may be difficult to explain why the umbrellas should be placed 
over them. 

As regards the Barhut stOpa-models, those on the E. Gateway symbolise 
just an event in the life of the Buddha, namely, his great decease. There 
are two reliefs (54, 55), each representing a scene of the demise of the 
Buddha, in both of which the stupa symbolises not only the event of demise 
but the very person of the Buddha. Going by the Vedic meaning of the word 
stupa, we may rather be inclined to think that the stQpa was to represent the 
crown of the head of the Buddha,—the ush^lsha, as it is technically called. The 
harmiks in particular was to appear as the ushnisha on the head of the Buddha 
which was represented by the dome. From this it may be easy to understand why 
in the figures of the Buddha, the scene of mahSparinirvana is depicted [on the 
ushnisha (i.e., the stflpa on the crown of Buddha's head).‘ 

The commentatorial tradition stating that when the Buddha's body was 
cremated, all but the ushrilsha, the four teeth (molars) and the two collar-bones 
were reduced to bits and ashes, suggests that the skull remained intact Thus this 
tradition attaches much importance to the ushnislia of the Buddha which was on 
the crown of the head, i.e., the Vedic stQpa. 

8. The Railing and ita symbolism :—Pr4kara (■■Pali Pakflra)isan 
Indian term to denote a railing, in Pali, the word PAkSra forms a compound 
with parikkhepa, meaning 'enclosure'. Thus PflkSra or PrSlcSra is a railing by 


I Dr. StelU Krtmriieh in har suggestiva vtida-'Embiami of the Univerul Being, Journal, I. S. O. A., Vol. Ill, 
Na 2, pp. M8.I6S). hu tried to eiubluh that the ushjiihe on the he«l of a figure of the Buddha repmanH the 
lokottara iphera of the Buddha, while the ramwning portion rcptaientt the Bu<ldha.liihetra cr qthgraefhii benign 
Influanoc. 
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whi^h would keep them intact. In the absence of any evidence proving the contrary, 
it may be presumed that the jar with bones and ashes of the king was buried in a pit 
The custom of throwing them into a river must have developed afterwards. But that, 
too, might be explained as a burial, the burial in water. 

The results thus obtained may be summed up as follows :— 

1. In the first stage, the tumulus was a tomb or sepulchral mound in which 
the bones unburnt were buried. 

2. In the second or SmaiSna stage, the tumulus was a tomb or sepulchral 
mound in which the bones burnt were buried intact, arranged limb by limb. 

3. in the third stage, represented by the AsvaUyana Grihya-Satra, the 
earthen*vessel with the bones burnt and intact was buried. 

4 (a). In the fourth stage, represented by the RSmSyana, the jar with the 
bones burnt and reduced to powder and pieces was probably buried. 

4 (b). In a little earlier stage, as represented by the MahSparinibbflna* 
Suttanta, not all the remains together but only a portion of them was deposited 
in a stQpa or mound. 

5. In the fifth stage, the bones and ashes came to be thrown into a river 
along with the jar. 

5. SymbolUm of the Smasana :—Poetry and philosophy, science and 
superstition are bound up with the symbolism and rituals of the SmaSSna. The main 
symbolism of the SmaSina, as described in the Satapatha-BrdhmaQa, consists in the 
idea of making a 'house' or ’monument' to a deceased person. Its sanitary condition 
is sought to be secured by selecting a site, which is a high and dry ground, with a 
stream and a lake or pool of water near by. The site, selected either to the south or 
east or south-east of the village or town, is expected to be pleasant, peaceful, 
secluded, and, at the same time, exposed to the sky, so that the sun may shine on it. 
The proximity to those shrubs and trees is sought to be avoided which may do harm 
to the sepulchre or sepulchral mound. The place is desired to be out of sight from 
the locality. A stone is set up midway between the two as a means of separating 
the N/orld of the dead from that of the living. The sepulchre is desired to be 
arranged south-east and north-west in order that it may be in touch with all the 
quarters. An earthen tomb or mound is preferred to masonry work for the reason 
that the bones may be in direct touch with the earth and elements.* The body is 

I This is quite in secord with the populsr idee current et the time : After desih the earthy element gpes back 
to eartfa, the watery clement goes back to water, the fieiy element goes back to fire, the mobile element goes back to air, 
and the sensei pen into space (ikUa). Brihad Rt. Upa. IV. 4. 35; III. 2. 13. Digha I. p. 55; Bhela.SaiphitI, 
pp.87,89. 
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cremated for the purpose of puriftcation of its remains. The fire>altar is set up as the 
model of the four-cornered sepulchre, enclosed by stones. The round shape vi^hich 
found favour with the people of eastern India is undervalued obviously for the reason 
that it did not correspond to the shape of a fire-altar. 

The purpose of burying the bones is to hide the sin of the deceased person. 
The sepulchre is desired to be made not too large but just of a man's size, leaving no 
room for another man, for no other purpose that that of preventing the spread of 
contagion of sin (agha). The bones are required to be buried in sepulchres not 
immediately after the death of persons but a long time after, so that people would 
forget the sin of the dead. The underlying idea is : 'The wages of sin is death'. The 
sin of death is sought to be arrested, extenuated and prevented. Accordingly the 
safety and prosperity and multiplication of the progeny are sought to be secured. As 
there is, on the one hand, a desire to separate the living from the dead, so there is, 
on the other, an attempt to separate the world of the Fathers from that of the 
gods. The thirteen unmarked altar-bricks are placed in the sepulchre with a view 
to connecting the bodily remains of the deceased with all the months and 
seasons of the year. Behind the maximum height allowed for the sepulchre of a 
Kshatriya, of a Brdhmaoa, of a woman, of a Vai$ya, or of a Sodra, is the conception 
of Purusha in the Purusha-Sflkta (Rv. X. 90). The arms in the case of a Kshatriya, 
the mouth in the case of a BrShmaiia, the hips in the case of a woman, the thigh in the 
case of a VaiSya, and the feet in that of a Sfldra, are taken to be symbolical of their 
respective strength. 

6. Shape, sizei etc. of the Stupa :~-The direction of the Buddha ip the 
MahSparinibbSna-Suttanta was a simple direction to erect a stQpa or mound at a 
public place for the depositing of his bodily remains or of those of a pachcheka- 
Buddha, or of those of a Disciple, after the manner of a mound erected for deposit¬ 
ing the bodily remains of a king of kings, and to put up the whole thing as a 
chaitya or shrine where the people interested might pay their homage or make 
offerings in honour of the deceased great man. By this sanction it was easy to 
raise the stOpas to the position of religious monuments or sanctuaries. The orthodox 
Brahmanist with j^whom the 'four-cornered' fire-altar was to determine the shape 
and size and other paraphernalia of the sepulchre or sepulchral mound was naturally 
opposed to the jidea of the erection of Buddhist stflpas.^ This opposition was due 
not so much to hil hostility to the Buddhist faith as to his traditional liking for a 
structure that was modelled on the fire-altar. There were apparently three grave 

-1!5- 

1 Bkrhut,Blc.l.|i.81. 
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with the Barhut railing, is a simple construction as compared with a gopura. A 
toraoa, in the Barhut sense of the term, is an arch set upon two posts or pillars. 

As for the symbolism of the Barhut gateway typified by the E Gateway, 
we have already suggested that the effect sought to be produced is that of a 
'parapeted bridge over the river of life with hungry crocodiles (? makaras) that lie in 
wait on its two banks', the bridge being 'the dharmasetu made by the Buddha'.* The 
dharma or doctrine of the Buddha has been compared to a chariot (ratha), to a boat 
(nSva), to a raft (kulla). 

The chariot is the vehicle to carry all, men and women, recluses and house¬ 
holders, safely and silently to the destination which is NirvS^a.* The boat or the 
raft is a means of crossing a stream or a sea, the stream or sea of dreadful existence*. 
The crocodile (kumbhila, makara, suipsumara) is the dreaded enemy that lies in wait 
when a person goes across a river or a sea.* The vehicle cannot freely move on 
towards the destination if the road is not a highway fitted with a strong and spacious 
bridge spun over the river or the sea. The text in which the comparison of the dharma 
with a bridge appears, the boat or raft as a means of going across the river or the 
sea fades into insignificance. So one reads in the MahSparinibbanasuttanta*: 

ye taranti aq^avaip saraip setuip katvSna visajja pallalSni, 
kullaff hi jano pabandhati,—ti^^a medhavino jana. 

"They who cross the ocean drear 
Making a solid path across the pools— 

\/hilst the vain world ties its basket rafts— 

These are the wise, these are the saved indeed".* 

This is the English rendering of the verse offered by Rhys Davids. The Pali 
scholiasts explain the word setu (which literally means a 'bridge' or 'causeway') 
as meaning the Noble Eightfold Path (ariyamaggasaAkhataip). The sea is the sea of 
existence through the cycle of births and deaths (saipsaranijavaiii), and the stream 
is the stream of craving to become (taohS-saritaip). Taking the order of words as 
it is, we may better translate the verse as : 


1 Btfhut, Bk. I, p. 10 

2 Skipyutu, I. p. 33 ; Prakrit Dhammtpada (Barut & Mkra), p. 98. 

3 Suttafliplta, Nkvlsutta; Paramatthaiotikl, I, p. 21: nlvt viya dhammo. For kulla, vide Maijhima, 
I, Alaiadda^uita, 

4 Cf.Suii«uinlra«J. (F. 208); VinarindaJ. (F. 51); KumbhllaJ. (F. 224). 

5 DI|ha,ll.p.89. 

6 Buddhtat Suttu, S. B. E, Vol. XI, pp. 21'22. 
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They who cross the sea or stream by making use of the bridge or causeway and 
avoiding the sloughs, are the wise men who are gone across, whilst the vain world 
ties just a raft". 

\/e have sought to maintain that the makara or crocodile ends of the three 
architraves indicate the presence of the stream of water below, and the middle 
portions of the architraves represent the bridge or causeway. We have abo 
shown that the arch bears a symbolical outline of the life of the Buddha.* 
But no symbol so prominently figures upon it as the symbol of the Dharma- 
chakra, i.e„ of the Noble Eightfold Path. 


1 B«hui,Bk. 11. 177.178. 



SECTION III 


SCULPTURAL DETAILS AND SYMBOLISM 

1. Introductory : ROpa is the Pali vi^ord to denote all figures, ornamental 
or other, carved on different materials, wood, ivory, metal or stone.' ROpalcdra 
occurs indeed as an epithet of one of the many donors of the Barhut railing, 
and it meant in all likelihood a sculptor.* Similarly thapati (Sanskrit sthapati) 
is employed as a term to denote an architect.' The Pali va^tjhaki denoted, 
in a general sense, a builder, and in a narrow sense, a carpenter or wood-carver. 
A town-builder is called nagarava^dhaki, and a master-builder (lit., bricklayer), itthakS- 
vaddhaki.^ In the Dhammapada-Commentary, vaddhaki is suggested as a synonym of 
gahakSraka or house-builder,* while in the SuttanipSta-Commentary, the art of a 
carpenter or woodcarver is called vaddhaki-sippa.' ChittakSra (Sanskrit Chitrakflra) 
is just the other term to denote a painter or artist, while his work is called chitta 
(Sanskrit chitra). The figure artistically produced on the canvas is described as 
chittakata bimba. Rflpa, too, is the word to denote the figure or picture drawn 
by a painter or dyer (rafijaka).* The word viggaha (Sanskrit vigraha) is reserved 
for denoting the bodily form of a man, a god, or an animal. PajimS (Sanskrit 
pratimA), meaning an icon or image,* is just a synonym of viggaha. The Sanskrit 
mflrti signifies a form which is possible in rayi or matter.' 

2. General description of Sculptures: The sculptures of Barhut, like 
those of other earlier Buddhist monuments, were added mainly as ornamental 
features of architecture, and as such, they were designed to suit the structural parts 
of the railing with its later appendages, such parts as : the pillars or uprights, the rails 
or cross-bars, the coping or upper covering stone, and the pillars or jambs, the lintels 


1 MiMvupu, XXX. 97. 

2 Bvhut Inscriptions, No. 92. 
i M»iihiina.Nikty«, II, p. 123. 

4 Mahlvupsa, XXX. 5. 

5 Dhtmmtptdii, Jiirtviggt, V. 9. 

6 Pkrsuntttht'joiilAi ll> p. 97$. 

7 Atthisllinl, p. 64. 

8 Mthtvupn, XXX. 73: sirlilv»)*vl p*|ml. 

9 ftilna-UpMiilud, I. $. mOrtir *v» ttyil). 
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or architraves, and the pilasters of the gateways. The sculptures broadly consist 
of statuettes, Jstalca scenes, and ornamental devices. The Jstaka-scenes and 
ornamental devices, including many of the statuettes, are carved in low relief, and 
deserve, therefore, to be called basso-relievo or bas-relief. 

The sculptures on the four quadrants of the main railing minus the coping 
consist of three rows of medallions (parichakras) on the three lines of cross-bars, 
and three rows of medallions on the uprights, the upper and lower medallions being 
half or semi-circular, and those in the middle line, full or circular. The medallions 
on the cross-bars are all full. All the medallions but those which contain the Jataka- 
scenes or some such compositions are generally filled with various designs of lotus. 
The monotony in the symmetry of this arrangement is, to a great extent, relieved 
by the figurines of minor deities, both male and female, and some additional 
ornamental devices on the bevelled edges of the uprights. 

The sculpture on the coping consists of a conventional creeper-work (latS- 
karma) or scroll, which is placed between a row of uniformly shaped Hre-altars and 
arched or vaulted lotus sanctuaries above, and a continuous network of bells 
(kiAkioljala) below. The creeper bearing btus-shrubs at each of its joints, proceeds 
from the mouth of a sitting elephant, firmly set to the ground, as a fictitious elonga¬ 
tion of its tongue. Its undulated or serpentine course affords in its curved folds 
several small panels. These panels on the outer side of the coping are filled with 
harshly drawn lotus blossoms. On the inner side of the covering stone, they are 
alternately filled with Jataka-scenes and ornamental compositions of flowers, fruits, 
or jewelleries. 

The sculptures on the returns are designed in the style of those on the 
quadrants. Here, in a few instances, the quadrangular panels take the place of 
medallions. The guarding lion on the outer end of the coping stands as a fine 
example of early Buddhist sculpture. 

Lastly, the carvings on the arch of each of the four gateways are nothing but 
symbolical or conventional representations of five main incidents in the life of the 
Buddha : the Nativity,i^the Renunciation, the Attainment, the Preaching, and the 
Great Decease. The sculptures on the architraves, on the outer as well as the inner 
side, are panels represei|ting scenes of worship of the Bo-tree, fictitious or real, by 
leonine animals, or by ihen and elephants. The pilasters are adorned with figurines 
of male and female deities, placed side by side. 

Ve drew the reader s attention to die importance of the Mahavaipsa account 
of the sculptures in the LohapAsAda and the Rehc-chamber of the great StQpa, built 
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in Ceylon by Kin^ DutthagSmaQi, in the first quarter of the 1st century B. C.^ 
it may be worth while to consider it here in detail for orientation of the sculptures 
of Barhut that had served as models to all contemporary and subsequent sculptures 
in India and Ceylon, 

The first step taken by the king of Ceylon towards the erection of the shrine 
was to find out and appoint a master-builder who proceeded with the responsible 
work entrusted to him with a hearty co-operation of the monks and laity. The 
sculptural decorations in the Relic-chamber were duly executed under the direction of 
an expert thera who was set over the work (kammddhitthayaka, i. e., navakammika).* 
Ten crores of bricks were required fust to construct the plinth in the shape of ten 
ornamental terraces, only the tenth of which was visible on the surface. Six massive 
blocks of fat-coloured stone (medava^^aka pasd^a) were procured. One of them was 
laid on the terrace in the middle, four were disposed like walls on four sides, and the 
sixth was placed as a lid on the east side.* AH the figures were carved in relief on 
those stones.* 

A Bo-tree, splendid in every way, was placed in the relic-chamber. It had a 
stem eighteen cubits high and five branches. To the east of it was erected a throne 
(pallaAka), on which was installed a splendid Buddha-image (Buddha-patimS). The 
eight auspicious symbols (atthamaAgalikd) were to be seen on the stem and festoons 
of flowers (pupphalats), and beautiful rows of quadrupeds (chatuppaddnaip panti) 
and those of geese (haipsapanti). The border of the canopy, spread over it, was 
ornamented with a network of pearl bells (muttSkiAkigljdla) and chains of bells 
(ghaqtapanti) and floral bands (d^imdni), here and there. The figures of sun, 
moon and stars and different lotus flowers were imposed upon it (appita). 
MahSbrahma stood there holding a silver parasol, Sakka with his 
vijayuttara shell, Pafichasikha with the harp in his hand, Kdlandga with the dancing 
girls, and MSra with his elephants and train of followers, all together representing the 
incidents connected with the attainment of Buddhahood by Siddhartha. 

Other incidents of the life of the Buddha, depicted in the relic-chamber, 
consisted of: the Prayer of Brahma, the setting in motion the wheel of the Law, the 
initiation of Vasa, the initiation of the Bhaddavaggiyas, the conversion of the Jajilas, 
the visit of Bimbisira and the entry into Rajagaha, the dedication of Veluvana, the 


1 Barhut, Book I. pp. 36-37. 

2 Mahtvartisa. XXX, 98. The Commentary says: sabbaip dhuugabbharachanakammaip Indagutto nbna 
mahlthcro saipvidahi. 

3 Mahtvarpsa, XXX. 56-61. 

6 Mahtvaipu, XXX. 96-97. 
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Eighty Disciples, the journey to Kapilavatthu and the miracle of the jewelled path, 
the initiation of Rahula and Nanda, the dedication of Jetavana, the miracle at 
Savatthi, the preaching of Abhidhamma in the heaven of the Thirty-three gods, the 
descent from that heaven by a ladder, the questions of SSiiputta at Sankassa, the 
subject-matter of the Mahasamaya-Suttanta, the exhortation to Rahula, the preach¬ 
ing of the Mahamaftgala-Sutta, the encounter with the elephant Dhanapala, the 
subduing of the yakkha A|avaka, of the robber AAgulimala and the Naga-king 
Apalala, the meeting with the disciples of Bavari, the Great Decease and the incidents 
connected with it. The Jatakas, likely to awaken faith, were illustrated in abundance. 
The Vessantara-Jataka was depicted fully, and in like manner the dream of queen 
Maya and other incidents prior to the attainment of Buddhahood. 

At the four quarters stood the figures of the four Lokapalas, the Thirty-three 
gods, the thirty-two celestial maidens (kumariyo), and the twenty-eight chiefs of the 
yakkhas. There stood also the figures of the minor deities with folded hands 
(afijalipaggaha deva), the dancing devatas (nachchaka) and the devatas playing 
instruments of music (turiyavadaka), the deities with mirrors in their hands (adasaga- 
haka-deva), and those holding bunches of flowers and branches (puppha-sakhi- 
dhara). There, in like manner, stood the figures of the deities with lotus-blossoms 
(padumaggahaka) and so forth in their hands and other devas of many kinds, rows 
of Triratna and Dhammachakka symbols,' rows of sword-bearing devas 
(khaggadhara)* and those bearing pitchers (patidhard). 

In connexion with the Lohapasada, the Mahavatpsa relates that it was adorned 
with pillars, made of precious stones and surmounted by the figures of lions, tigers, 
and so forth, and shapes of devatas. A pearl network ran round the edge of the 
pavilion below a row of coral vedikas. In the curved folds of a festoon or scroll 
of gold were fitly placed lotus-blossoms of various kinds, as well as Jataka-scenes." 

3. ClaMification of Sculptures The sculptures of Bathut may be con¬ 
veniently classified as follows : 

(1) Those rep^senting relic-processions» 

(2) Those depicting scenes from the life of the Buddha, past and present, and 
illustratingpuddhist folk-tales % 

1 Dr. Geiger renders 'rttentgghiyepent! che dhemmechekktnain eva cha': 'rows of arches made of gems and 
rowsofdhammachakkas." TTw Mahlvei|ua.Commen<ary also introduces in this connexion, DhammahlrafcadevapuM, 
he gods bearing the Dharmacwns. 

2 According to the MahlvaipiaOtmincntary, these were set out as moving toys (yantasutti sandufaiukadcvt). 

3 Barhut. Bk. I, p. 36. 
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(3) The statuettes of minor deities, male and female, including those of four 
LokapSlas t 

(4) The medallions and half<medallions containing lotus and other florat 
designs 3 

(5) The medallions and half-medallions other than those which are filled 
with scenes frem the life of the Buddha, illustrations of folk-tales, or 
lotus and other floral designs 3 

( 6 ) The figures of deities and fruit and flower designs on the bevelled edges 
of the uprights 1 

(7) The elephant-and-scroll on the coping 3 

( 8 ) The network of bells and lotus sanctuaries with fire-altars s 

(9) The leonine figures on the coping 3 

(10) The flower, fruit and other ornamental compositions on the coping 3 

( 11 ) The figures representing Buddhist symbols 3 and 

(12) The panels on the architraves of the gateways. 

4. Chronology of Sculptures :—Nothing could be more correct to 
premise than this : 'that the Barhut sanctuary was not built in a day, but by successive 
steps, at intervals and according to opportunities'* On the whole, we conceived 
three main stages in the development of this ancient Buddhist monument from the 
construction of the mound to the erection of gateways by Dhanabhiiti. 

The first stage commenced when the mound was built with the berm-railing at 
its base and enclosed by a railing of rough-hewn stone with four quadrants, both the 
berm and the main railing bearing the figures of some minor deities, the four LokapSlas 
in particular. 

The second stage commenced when the east terminus pillar of the S. E. 
quadrant was donated by ChSpSdevI and the returns were added to the quadrants. 

The third stage was reached when Dhanabhflti erected the gateways with their 
ornamental arches. 

The sculptural decorations on the returns and some of the sculptural additions 
to the quadrants were almost synchronous with the gateways of Dhanabhati. 

Thus by a process of reduction we are led back to the figures of some minor 
deities, the four LokapSlas in particular, on the terminus pillars of both the berm and 
the main railing as the earliest specimens of Barhut sculpture. Other figures were 


I Buhut, Bk. I, p. 32. 
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carved later, on the model, more or less, of the earlier ones. All the figures of this 
class, when arranged chronologically, indicate a process of change in the technique as 
well as in form. Setting up the figure of the sun-god as the earliest among the male 
figures, and that of SirimS as the earliest among the female figures, one may notice a 
process of Indianisation of a north-western type. The second stage, as repre¬ 
sented by figures Nos. 58, 60,62 and 7a, shows that the lower half of the body still 
conforms to the archetype. And in the third stage, we find that there is altogether a 
new type (Figs. 64, 81). 

Generally speaking, the sculptures on the returns are later than those on the 
quadrants. The difference in age, implying as it does an improvement in technical 
skill, will be evident from a comparison between the elephant-and-scroll on a quadrant 
(figs. 4, 9) and that on a return coping (fig. 10). 

The sculptures on two pieces of a Gateway pillar found at Pataora (Figs. 18, 
19), appear to be of the same date with those on the returns. The panels on the 
architraves and statuettes on the pilasters of the gateways mark undoubtedly 
the last stage of development of the Barhut sculpture. 

5. Description of Sculptures, Class by Class (I) The four pieces of 
sculpture representing two successive scenes of a relic-procession form a class or 
group by themselves, in so far as their subject-matter is concerned. In the first scene, 
depicted on the coping (Fig. 9a), we see the procession in march. The royal elephant 
carrying the relic-casket on its head is tastefully caparisoned. The elephant is in a 
moving gait. The main rider sits in front with the relic-casket before him, while the 
standard-bearer sits almost near the tail of the animal. The second scene which is 
depicted on the outer face of the First Pillar of the Barhut railing is one of arrival of 
the procession at the place where the relic was to be deposited. The sculpture shows 
that the head of the procession is composed of three caparisoned elephants with three 
royal personages mounted on them. The leader of the procession is evidently a king 
who remains mounted on the state-elephant in the middle, placing the relic-casket on 
the head of the animal and holding it carefully in his embrace (Fig. 17). The tail of 
the procession is repjesented by two standard-bearers who are mounted on the 
back of two caparisoned horses. One of the standard-bearers is sculptured on the 
inner side of the First f^illar (Fig. 17), and the other, on the outer face of the terminus 
pillar of a quadrant ^ig. I7a).^ The wide distribution of the sculptures on different 
parts of the railing suggests at once an organic unity of the plan of artistic 
decoration. 


1 BuhuiBk. l,pp.l4>lS. 
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(2) The sculptures depicting scenes from the life of the Buddha, past and 
present, were intended to work out a weil>conceived biographical scheme, complete 
in itself. Although many of them are now irrevocably lost, the motifs that still 
survive are considerable in number. The scheme presupposes not only a growing 
corpus of Buddhist sacred texts but a number of legends and stories, all preserved 
and handed down by an oral tradition. The corpus of texts was then known as 
Paficha-nikaya (the Five NikSyas), mostly constituted of Suttantas or Discourses 
in the form of Dialogues. Over and above the Five NikSyas and Suttantas, 
the Barhut sculptures presuppose certain Birth-stories which are distinctly called 
Jstakas in some of the inscribed labels. M. Foucher rightly observed that the literary 
tradition behind the Barhut sculptures was not necessarily one tallying entirely with 
the Pali. He went so far as to point out that "the sculptors of Barhut 
worked not in accordance with a given text, as did those of Borobudur, but 
according to a living tradition, as it echoed in their memory or was transmitted 
among them".' 

The actual identification of almost all the existing bas-reliefs of this class has 
amply confirmed the truth in M. Toucher's statement. 

Our position, however, is that the Buddhist motive behind the sculptures of 
this class is a plastic representation of the texts themselves. The doctrinal points 
could not be represented. The results produced were so many symbolical repre¬ 
sentations referring only to the narrative elements and persons and natural associations 
in the texts. 

By the authority of the biographical scheme in the Chulla-Niddesa, we felt 
justified in broadly terming all the scenes from the life of the Buddha ']3taka', 
although, in later Buddhist nomenclature, the term Jstaka was restricted only to those 
Birth-stories which narrated the career of the Bodhisattva in his previous existences. 
In none of the Barhut labels, the name Jdtaka is applied to any scene which depicts 
an incident of the last historical existence of the Buddha. According to the 
biographical scheme in the Pali Jataka-Commentary, the Bodhisattva career starts from 
the moment of Praqidhdna and extends up to the moment prior to the attainment of 
Buddhahood. In this scheme, the narration of incidents of the last existence of the 
Bodhisattva forms only a nidSna or introduction to die Jstakas proper. The Jstakas, 
too, are introduced in the form of discourses in which the narrative element 
predominates over the doctrinal. In each of these discourses, a story of the present 
serves as an introduction to a story of the past. The stories of the past are strictly 


I The Beginntnei of BuddMx Art. pp. 97.58. 
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the Jdtakas. The Ekirhut convention does ndt make any nice distinction between the 
career of SiddhSrtha as Bodhisattwi and the career of Siddhartha as Buddha. This 
convention, which was really established in Atoka's Rummindd Pillar Inscription 
treats the whole of the last existence of the Bodhisattva as the life*history of the 
Master (BhagavS). 

Going by the Mahavaipsa description of Buddhist sculptures in Ceylon, the 
Jatakas, likely to awaken faith (pasada-janakani) were considered fit subjects for 
illustration. \/e cannot say that the Jatakas depicted at Barhut were all of the 
same high standard. M. Toucher is, nevertheless, justified in pointing out that the 
Barhut list included 'some of the most celebrated Jatakas.'* Out of the ten Maha 
-Jatakas, contained in the Mahanipata of the Jataka-Commentary (F. Vol. VI), 
the first two and the last three are found illustrated. Many of the Jatakas specifically 
named in the Chariya-pitaka and the Jataka-Commentary* as examples of efforts 
made by the Bodhisattva to develop the ten Paramitas or Perfectionary Virtues, e.g., 
the Vessantara, the Chhaddanta, the VidhQrapa^dita, the Mahabodhi, the Mahosadha, 
the Rum, the Mahakapi, the Mahajanaka and the Mflgapakkha, can easily be 
recognized. The rest may have vanished with the missing portions of the railing, 
scarcely more than a third of which actually survives. 

The sculptures illustrating stories other than those connected with the life of the 
Buddha are but few and far between. Only one of them is really important as 
vividly depicting the fateful destiny of the iniquities of a man and a woman in love- 
intrigue (Figs. 10, lOa). 

(3) The statues of the minor deities are all carved in human form and 
different standing postures. The chief figure in each quadrant is a LokapSla. The 
rest are either grouped or distantly associated with the LokapSla. Among the four 
Lokapdias, Kubera and VirQ^haka have been recognised (Figs. 60, 58). As for the 
figures of Dhptardshtra and VirOpaksha, they are either missing or remain unrecog¬ 
nised in the two figures (7b, 65) for want of labels. All the labelled male figures 
but that of ChakravSka NagarSja (No 70) are called yaksha. Among the unlabelled 
male figures, one represents the Uttardpatha form of the Sun-god (No. 71), one, 
Supar^a or Garuda (No. 66), and the rest may be counted as yakshas. The 
female figures (Nos. 7a, 19,68, 72-76, 8I-8Ia) are either yakshiQis or Devatfls. 
Some of the male and female figures have vehicles or attributes, some have not. 
Some of the female figures (19, 73, 75, 76i represent what Dr. Vogel calls the 
Salabhafijika or Tree-and-woman motif. According to the Mahavaipsa description. 


1 The Beginnings of BuAihiit Art, p. 57. 2 FeusboU, Jlttke, I, pp. 44^47. 
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they are the deities holding floiK^ers and branches (puppha-sSkha-dhara). Among 
the female figures, one represented as a lotus>nymph vc^ith a harp in her hands 
(No. 81) must be treated as an ancient prototype of the figure of Sarasvatf, the 
goddess of learning. Behind all these figures and their setting one has to 
presuppose a literary tradition, such tradition as may be traced in the Mahasamaya 
and Maha-atanafiya Suttantas. Even behind some of the individual figures with 
folded hands (61-64, 70) there were texts, most of which have been traced in the 
extant Pali Canon. 

(4) The Buddhist literature speaks of three main varieties of flowers of the 
lotus family (padma, paduma) : the utpala, the padma, and the puijijanka, all of 
which grow in water (udakajatani).' The utpalas are lotuses of an ordinary kind, 
discriminated as seta (white), ratta (red), and nlla (blue). They are evidently water* 
lilies that bloom at night. According to Buddhaghosa, the pundarikas have many 
hundreds of petals, while the padmas have a hundred petals only (satapattaip 
padumaip). The puQdankas are red* and the padmas are white in colour.* Counting 
the padma and the puijdartka together with three varieties of the utpala (water-lilies), 
the jstakas make up the total of five kinds of lotus flowers.* In the ornament on the 
outer side of the Bodh-GayS railing, the five varieties make up a group. At the 
Jataka V, p. 37, we have mention of seven species of lotus flowers; three 
varieties of uppala (blue, red and white), two varieties of paduma (red and white), 
kumuda (white), and kallahara (kahlSra).* It will be difficult to say that the 
Barhut lotus blossoms can precisely be reduced to three, five or seven varieties. But 
there is little doubt that the designs may be easily reduced to certain types. The 
general principle followed is that they are divided into two or three zones, the central 
zone being represented by the floral stalk with stamens. In the outer zone or zones 
sixteen petals are shown, if the blossom is full, and eight, if the blossom is half, in 
a few instances, the number of petals is twelve, and six in half medallions. The 
floral stalk with the stamens looks like a rayed disc with an additional lotus or floral 
composition * in some, with figures of circumambulating lions or elephants (PI. 
XXVII)» in some, with a band of gems (PI. XXVI), or of tortoises, or of flowers 
with bees on them. The lotus medallion representing the flowers with a bee on each 


1 M»iihima.N., f, p. 169. Vmty* M«ih»vajg», I. Br«htnt-»y»ch«n».k«hl. 

2 The Puo<J«itku ere ruher white then ted lotuses (Monies Williems, Senskrit Diet). They ere described 

es sahesseppettl in the VintAneviuhu Ajihekethl Q^li English Diet., sub voce Psdurot). 

3 Sumengele.vilSsini, I, p. 219. 

4 Feusboll, Jateke,VI,p.333. 

5 Cf. Sotrekritlnge, II. 3. 18, where one hu mention of utpals, pednu, kumudi, nilina, subhegeitooiltt, 

mehlpuoder&tt, fsttpetre, sehurepetre, kihllce, kokanede end tlmranse as varieties of lotus. 
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of them, shows at the bottom a human devotee with folded hands (PI. X, 7d). 
There are two examples, in which the Vedic Fire*god (Agni) is represented with 
two winged stee4s. The flames of fire are represented by the shooting leaves of 
a plant, which grows on a lotus blossom (PI, XXVI, 22, PI. XXXIII). There are 
two interesting examples, in each of which the growth of a lotus shrub in water is 
skilfully represented. The bulbous root of the plant is carved in the shape of an 
ornamented pot In one of them, two geese remain face to face with each other 
at the top, while in the other, two pairs of geese are busy eating the lotus<staik 
from two sides (PI. )0(XII). In one example (PI. XXXIII), two lotus plants issue 
forth in two opposite directions from the mouth of a human figure wearing a 
leaf.^ In one instance, a human devotee occupies the central zone (PI. XXVI), and 
in a few others, we see the sun and the moon represented in human forms, the 
former as a male god (PI. )0(XI, upper row), and the latter as a goddess holding a 
mirror (adflsagflhaka) or a lotus in her hand (padumagShaka PI. X)(XI, lower 
row).* 

(5) The full medallions are important either as containing a geometrical 
pattern which is not other than the circular plinth of a stQpa (Fig. 4), or a 
representation of the stflpa of the time (Fig. 4), or a representation of the river 
goddess GaAga (Fig. 77), or that of Sri, a popular Hindu goddess (Figs. 79, 80), or 
that of a dancing pair of Kinnaras (PI. )000/ or that of a scene of wrestling (Fig. 
147), or that of the joy of a Nflgaraja (PI. X)0(), or that of the glory of a peacock 
(PI. XXXIII), or that of a makara allowing a fish to move about freely (PI. XXXIII). 

The majesty of the peacock is represented alike in two medallions, only 
one of which has been reproduced. A duplicate of the figure of the makara is 
to be found in another medallion, in which the makara alone is represented in the 
same posture. GaAgd figures as makara*vdhinl, precisely as on the Bodh-GayS 
railing.* Having regard to the feet that three at least among these medallions are 
found in duplicates, one may be led to think that there were duplicates also of 
the remaining medallions with slight variations in detail. 

There is nothing important to note in the half>medallions at the bottom of 
the uprights. These are mosdy filled with lotus designs. 

Among the uF4)er half-medallions of this class, one contains the figure of a 
bull-feced makara (PI. )(XVI), one that of a trooper (PI. XXVI), one that of two 
antelopes running in Opposite directions in fear of a garuda (PI. X)CVII), and one 


I a.n.XXIX,luifnwd«llion. 

3 B>nM,Ci«l«-BiiMii».Gwi^Vol.ll.Pig47. 


2 Cf.PI.XXIX.iM(Ullioni. 
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that of a celestial mansion (PI. XXVII). in the entamblature of one of the half¬ 
medallions, one may notice the figures of four rams, the two in the middle facing 
each other (PI, XXVI) i in that of another, two peacocks disposed face to face 
(PI. XXVI)} in that of another, a row of Triratna symbols with a Dharmachakra 
in the middle (PI, XXVI) i in that of another, two elephants are seated back to back 
(PI. XXVIII) I in that of another, two elephant-faced makaras similarly disposed 
back to back (PI. XXIX, Fig. 146). In some of these figures, specially in Fig, 
146, one may trace the earlier pattern of an ornament extensively used on the 
inner side of the Bodh-GayS railing. 

The sculptures on the bevelled edges of the uprights are the carvings in which 
the artist could work without any restraint imposed upon him. These mainly 
serve as ornamental additions to the medallion and half-medallions on an upright. 
The result, on the whole, is a continuous and systematic decoration of the 
two sides of a railing pillar. The flower-compositions consist of lotus, and the 
fruit-compositions consist of mango-bunches. In the fruit-compositions below the 
medallions, the bounties of nature are demonstrated, in one example, by parrots 
(PI. XXVI)^ in another, by squirrels (Fig. 7d), and in a third, by a monkey holding 
a fruit in its embrace (PI. XXVIII). 

in the upper compositions, one will generally notice the standing figures of 
female deities disposed on lotus blossoms. The deities are represented as holding 
the bunches of fruits or of flowers (Pis. IV, VI, X, XXVI, XXIX). One example 
shows the standing figure of a male deity with folded hands (PI. IV). In one 
example the standing figures of elephants take the place of human figures (PI. XXVI). 

(7) The elephant-and-scroll in the sculpture on the coping has already 
been described. 

(8) The network of bells and lotus sanctuaries with fire-altars in them have 
also been described. 

(9) The leonine figures occupy some of the panels of the coping. They 
are so disposed at intervals as to break the monotony of the Jdtaka-scenes alternat¬ 
ing with the flower, fruit, and other compositions. The figures arc introduced as 
conventionalised imitations of some foreign models. One of the figures bears a 
bearded human face (Fig. 9c), and one bears the beaked face of a garuda (Fig. 3b). 
^^'hether hybrid or not, the figures mainly represent some heraldic devices of 
antiquity. 

10 
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(10) The fruit, flower, and other ornamental compositions altering with 
the Jataka-scenes on the coping are reducible to ten groups or types which were 
named as follows :— 


1. Smaller mango 

2 . Larger mango 

3. Glossy*skinned jackfruit 

4. Rough-skinned jackfruit 

5. Date-palm-like 


6 . Anklet-shaped 

7. Cloth-and-chain-shaped 

8 . Earring-shaped 
Garland-shaped 

and 10. Necklace-shaped* 


On reconsideration of the matter we feel inclined to treat the first two groups 
as one type and call it simply 'Mango'. The third group should be counted as 
second type and named 'Jackfruit'. The fourth group, now counted as third type, 
should be called 'Gistard apple'. \/e shall count the fifth group as fourth type and 
name it 'Date'. \/ith the other changes made, the list will stand as : 


1. Mango (Figs. 24a, b, b') 

2 . Jackfruit (Figs. 24c,c') 

3. Castard apple (Fig. 24d) 

4. Date (Fig. 24e) 

5. Anklet (Fig. 24f) 


6 . Cloth-and-chain (Eig. 24g) 

7. Earring (Figs. 24h« h') 

8 . Variety (Fig. 24h") 

9. Garland (Figs. 24i, i') 
and 10. Necklace (Figs. 24j, j') 


It will be noticed that the compositions belonging to one and the same group 
or type are similar but not identical. The changes in detail serve to relieve the 
monotony of design. 

(II) The Nativity, the Renunciation, the Attainment, the Preaching, and the 
Great Decease are the five main incidents in the life of the Buddha, nay, in the 
lives of all Buddhas. These incidents are represented on the arch of the Barhut 
E Gateway by five symbolical devices (Fig. I3a).' The first device representing 
Nativity consists of two mansions, disposed one upon the other, the upper one 
being celestial and ^he lower one earthly. The second device representing Renun¬ 
ciation consists of a horse with a vacant seat on its back, placed under an umbrella. 
The third device presenting the Attainment is constituted of a Bo-tree with a 
vajrSsana in front.' The fourth device representing the Preaching is an ornamental 
wheel prominently disposed on a lotus-and-fern stand. The fifth device representing 

-Sih-., 

1 Barhur,Bk.l,p.2V. 

2 Birhut, Bk. II, pp. 177478. 
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the Great Decease is a typical stilpaomodel met with on difllierent parts of die 
railing. The Triratna symbol, placed on each side of the Dharmachakra, figures 
as an emblem of the Buddhist Faith. 

(12) On each side of the lower or the upper architrave of a Gateway, 
one is expected to notice a panel, in which the Bo-tree with the throne before it 
figures in the middle, approached by a herd of elephants from two sides, carrying 
lotus flowers to make an offering thereof. In one example, we see a royal per¬ 
sonage paying his homage with his attendant who stands opposite to him. It may 
be supposed that the royal personage who is distinguished by his dress (a long: 
coat reaching the knees) is no other than King Dhanabhflti, the donor of the two 
gateways and two arches. A fictitious representation of the Bo-tree, approached 
by four leonine animals, two from each side, the three on the right having each a 
human head and the one on the left bearing the beaked face of a garuda, is to be 
seen on the second or middle architrave.* This is interposed between the upper 
and lower panels obviously with a view to according prominence to them by contrast. 
Similar panels with much improved technique and greater artistic effect are to 
be seen also on the architraves of gateways at SSnchf, where, however, the 
Stflpa takes the place of the Bo-tree on the lower architrave. In the panel on the 
inner side of the second architrave, we see that the whole animal world is reverencing 
the Bo-tree.* 

6. Symbolism'Symbolism is a method of representation of persons, 
things, events, thoughts, feelings, ideas, creeds or experiences by symbols, emblems 
or signs. These symbols, emblems or signs are certain significant forms established 
by literary or artistic convention, or by both. The monument of Barhut as a whole 
is nothing but a grand symbolical expression of the Buddhist devotional piety. In 
the centre of this piety and the feeling which inspired it is the worship of a supreme 
personality, both human and divine, empirical and transcendental. It is also the 
worship of all things, either connected with or referrable to that personality. This 
personality in the purely historical aspect is represented by Buddha Sskyamuni, as he 
is called in a label attached to the Bo-tree under and at the foot of which he 
attained Buddhahood or omniscience.* Throughout his last existence, he is venerated 
in the labels as Bhagava, the Divine Master. His advent on earth (Bhagavato 
Okraipti)* at once suggested the possibility of inauguration of a new order of exis- 

1 Bvhut Bk. I. pp. 8,11. 

2 GfOtiwedel, Buddhiit Art In Indin, p. 50; Fouoher, The Beginning* of Buddhist Art, PI. VII, Beck view of lintel* 
of Eestern Gate. 

3 ^ut Intcriptions, No. HI. 


4 ibid. No. 511. 
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tence through faith (Bhagavato sdsani-patisaipcihiV The new sanctuary or institution 
which came to be built as a result thereof is the Dhammachetiya in which was instal¬ 
led the '^heel of the Law set in motion by him (Bhagavato Dhamachalcairi).* The 
festival held in honour of the hair-lock of SiddhSrtha in the heaven of the Thirty-three 
gods is labelled : Bhagavato chfl^Smaho.' In one of the labels, the Divine Master is 
honoured with the epithet of Mahsdeva/ MahSdeva is, of course, the same epithet 
as Devatideva (Angel of angels), met with in literature.* 

The Birth-stories, called Jfltakas in the Barhut labels, represent the earlier 
process of evolution of that personality. This earlier process is that covered by the 
career of the Bodhisattva who fulfilled some perfectionary virtues, called PSramis or 
Paramitas, each of them in three degrees of intensity. These virtues are otherwise 
called Buddha-karaka or Buddha-karaoa dhamma,* the traits or qualities which go 
to make a Buddha. In Pali, these are counted as ten, and in the tradition of other 
schools, as six. The starting point of the life of a Bodhisattva is marked by 
Praijidhana,—the moment when a certain gifted individual makes up his mind for the 
attainment of Buddhahood and makes a firm resolve to that end.* 

Whether to represent the process of evolution of the Buddha personality, or 
to represent his attainment, the inauguration of the system, or the perfect state of 
the persons who gather round him, the only appropriate symbol, sanctioned by 
literary tradition, is the Lotus. The same is again the most appropriate symbol to 
signify all things pure, beautiful and mafestic in the whole of nature and sentient 
creation. Thus if there be any single symbolism by which the whole symbolism of 
Barhut sculptures can be comprehended and characterised, it is the symbolism of the 
Lotus. But there are other symbolisms, major and minor, which are all subservient 
to the symbolism of the Lotus. Among these symbolisms, the first and foremost 
is that of the Elephant-and-Scroll on the coping. The significance of this symbolism 
lies in the representation of the course of evolution of the Bodhisattva from the 
moment of Pra^idhAna to the atrainment of Buddhahoood and promulgation of 
Buddhism. 

The next in importance is the symbolism of the worship of the Bo-tree by the 
lions and elephants on the architraves of the gateways. 

The orname^al devices in the medallions and those on the bevelled edges of 
the uprights have tl4ir own symbolism, which deserves a good deal of reflection. 


1 Bkihut liMGriplhifM. No. 152. 

2 Ibid., Na 169. 

9 Ibid., No. 165. 


4 lbki.,No.l5& 

5 Siii))utu>,IV.IVip.lOI. 

6 BuddMvtipn,p, I9;ef. ComnMniaryondMChtii)«pi|tb. 
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The symbolism of the Bo-trees, the VairSsana, the StQpa, the emblem of 
Dharmachalcra and Triratna, the Elephant, the Lions, the Antelopes, the Footprints, 
and the like has a peculiar signiftcance of its ovim. 

7. Lotus-symbolum-The Lotus-symbolism has been explained by 
competent scholars from the Buddhist as well as the Brahmanical and Hindu point 
of view. The history of this symbolism is sufficiently long and varied, and it may 
'date back at least to 2000 B. C.' The symbolism may be traced in the Egyptian 
mythology and art where 'yeru-pa-khart (Harpocrates), the child Horus, son 
of Isis and Osiris, image of ever-young and self>regenerating life, is represented 
throughout the Ptolemaic period'. The appearance of Lotus-forms in Mesopotamian 
^art is due to 'Egyptian influences'.* 

In explaining this symbolism in Buddhist iconography. Dr. A. K. 
Gsomaraswamy has referred his readers to certain mythological fancies and poetical 
allegories and similes in the Vedas, the BrShma^as, the Upanishads, and the Epics, 
that admit of a cosmological or philosophical interpretation. The suggestions oflered 
on the basis of those textual references may be summarised as follows : 

(1) Brahma, the first member of the Hindu Trinity bears such epithets as 
'navel-born' (nabhi/a), 'lotus-born' (abjaja, abja-yoni), and 'lotus-seated' 
( kamalasana, padmasana }, while the recumbent Narayaija or Vishnu, the second 
member, is called 'lotus-navellcd' (padmanabha, pushkaranabha). 

(2) The concept of the Lotus-birth of manifested creative deity is coeval 
with that of the Tree of Life. The Tree symbolises 'all existences,' all 'that which 
is manifest', and the Lotus or its leaf signifies 'that whereon or that wherein there is 
and can be manifestation'. 

(3) The lotus of the heart (hfit pushkara) is the same as space (akasa), while 
its surrounding petals are the four quarters and four interquarters. 

(4) The Lotus is explained to be the Earth, any one plane of being, that 
whereon and whereby existence is supported. 

(5) The *^aters signify the possibilities of existence, the Lotus (pushkara) 
signifies the ground that supports existence, the Angels wait upon a person born with 
mind and intellect in the Lotus. 


I Coomuuvramy, Baments of Buddiuii loonognphy, p> not* 30, 
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(6) Agni (Fire) is bom of, reproduced from, and mothered by the Lotus 
flower or leaf. 

(7) The Lotus is the Firmament or Middle Space (antariksha) which 
maintains existences. 

(8) One text identifies the Lotus with the Earth, extended on the back of 
waters, as the birth*place (yoni) of Agni. 

(9) The Lotus means the Vaters, the earth is a leaf thereof, and the same 
earth is Agni's womb. 

(10) The property of the Lotus-leaf is that of upholding all the worlds. 

(11) The world-lotus blooms in response to the rising of the Sun In the 
beginning', in answer to and as a reflection of the Light of Heaven mirrored on 
the surface of the Vaters. Through the down-shining of the Lights of Heaven 
(nakshatrSnSm) the Lotus (puodarika) is brought to birth. 

(12) The wreath of lotuses put on by the BrShman officiating in the RdjasQya 
ceremony represents sensible operation, virility, and temporal power (indriyam, 
vlryam, kshatram). 

(13) The Lotus (puijdanka) represents human body with nine gates 
(navadvaraip), in which dwells the yaksha or Brahman. 

(14) The Self, Atman, is to be compared to the drop of the water that rests 
on a lotus-leaf, but does not cling to it.^ 

Turning to Buddhist literature and confining our attention only to the earlier 
texts in Pali and Sanskrit, we find that the symbolism of the Lotus is only implied 
in certain similes of the lotus flower or leaf. In all these poetical figures of speech, 
the Lotus is represented as an emblem of beauty, or as that of purity, or as that 
of moral sensibility, or as that of contrast between the ground of origin and the 
thing which grows thereon and therefrom, or as that of detachment and transcend- 
entality, or as a means of distinction between one stage of holiness and another. 
AH these emblems are suitably employed to describe and characterise the 
birth, existence, life,' state, experience, and ideal of the Buddha and those of 
his disciples. . 

(0 As an emblem of beauty\/e read in the Milinda: "Just as a lotus-flower 
of glorious, pure, and high descent and origin is glossy, soft, desirable, sweet-smelling, 
longed for, loved, and praised, untarnished by the water or the mud, graced with 


1 Caoa)lru«Mllv,6ltmlWofBuddhielQg(KW^^»PP^ 
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(4) In one medallion, the lions (PI. XXXII), in one, the elephants (PI. XXXII), 
and in a third, the tortoises perambulate in the outer zone of a lotus, without 
trenching upon one another. These may be taken to symbolise a pure state of joy, 
when the beings of one mind and form are busy performing an act of merit 

(5) In some of the medallions (PI. XXXI), the Sun*god Bguies in human 
bust, the rays being represented by the stamens of the lotus. In some (Pi. )(XXI), a 
goddess figures, either holding a mirror or a lotus in her left hand. The descriptive 
name of the goddess, as suggested in the Mahdvaipsa, is 'the mirror^holding deity'. 
Having regard to the fact that the mirror symbolises 'a thing that reflects other things', 
and there are stamens to represent rays, there can hardly be any doubt that the 
divinity is a goddess of the moon. 

(6) In one medallion (Fig. 79), the Vedic goddess §rl remains seated cross* 
legged on a lotus with folded hands, while two elephants standing on two lotuses on 
two sides, are pouring water on her head from opposite sides from a jar held up 
by the trunk of each. In the other medallion (Fig. 80), the goddess remains in a 
standing posture, placing her right hand on her breast. There is another representa¬ 
tion of the goddess in a coping panel (Fig. 80a). In the Bodh-Gayd representation 
of the goddess (Fig. 80b), the elephants are conspicuous by their absence. 

M, Foucher still persists in his interpretation of the motif as a representation 
of the dream of Mdyddevi, which has been ably refuted by Dr. Coomaraswamy. 
The figure is one of the goddess §ti, as distinguished from Sirimd (Srimatl)*. The 
iconography of the Barhut representation of §n is fully explained by the description 
of the goddess in the SrfsGkta in the Pig-Veda. According to this SQkta, Srt "is 
gladdened by elephants...bathed by elephant-kings, with golden vessels (gajendrair... 
snSpitihemakumbhair)”-Mother Sri—the lush, in the lotus lake, the pillar golden... 
we, thy children, coming forth from the mire (kardamena prajS spshta) have 
proceeded to existence--Lotus-faced, lotus-shouldered, lotus-eyed, lotus-bom, 
darling of Vishrju---Mahalakshml, lotus-wonted...set down thy lotus-foot within my 
heart hfldi saipnidhatsva)"*. \/e still incline to think that the represantation of Sri 
bathed by two elephants on two sides is one of heart in relation to the two lungs 
supplying blood into it from two sides. 

(7) In one medallion (Fig. 77), GaftgS devatS is riding on the back of 
an elephant-headed makara in a large river. The representation of makara 
as the vehicle or attribute of the divinity means that she is veritably a benign 

1 Birhut Iiucriptioiu, note on Sirimi. 

Z Ptmenu of ButUhisr ic9ne|pr*ph/. p. 71. 
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goddess of the river vouchsafing protection to the fish and other dwellers of the 
water. 

(8) In one medallion, a big makara remains motionless in water with its 
gaping mouth. In a duplicate of the same (PI. XXXIil), the makara figures in the same 
posture, allowing a fish to freely move about it, even to enter and come out of its 
jaws without any fear. This may be taken to suggest the ahiipsa moment in nature 
when the victim and vktimiser rejoice together, with their attention fixed on the glory 
above. 

(9) The dancing NSgaraja, waited upon by two NSga mermaids from two 
sides (PI. XXX) represents the joy of worldly prosperity. The dancing pair of 
Kinnaras (Pi. XXX), represents the innocent joy of those who live in a state of nature. 
And the king of peacocks with his outspread tail and two other peacocks kissing 
his feet with their beaks from opposite sides (PI. XXXIII) may be taken to symbolise 
the Buddha with his two chief Disciple. In the Baveru-Jdtaka, the Buddha in 
all his glory is compared to the Peacock at whose advent the crow lost all its 
gain and honour. 

10. Symbolism of ornamental devices on bevelled edges of 
uprights :—^The symbolism of these devices is very simple. It is either one of 
demonstration of the bounties of nature or one of pure worship. The former is 
represented by the bunches of fruits with monkeys, squirrels, or parrots on them 
(Pis. VI, X, XXVIII). The latter is represented by the Standing figure of minor deities, 
male and female, disposed, in one instance, on the heads of NSgarajas (PI. XXXV), 
and, in other examples, on lotus flowers. The male figure remains with folded hands, 
and the female figures (who are either devakumdris or nSgakanySs) are plucking 
flowers or bunches of fruits for an offering at the Buddhist shrine (Pis. IV-VI, 
IX, X, XXXV, XXXVI, XXIX). 

11. Symbolism of Bo-trees:—^The Bo-tree A&vattha on the architrave 
of the gateways symbolises primarily an incident in the life of Buddha Sflkyamuni, 
namely, the attainment of Buddhahood. In other representations (Figs. 26-32), the 
Bo-trees symbolise each not only a particular incident but the entire life and perso¬ 
nality of a Buddha, and, as such, receive all the honour and homage due to the 
Buddhas themselves. They also stand as living emblems of the Buddhist faith and 
the history of its expansion.* 


Bvhut lMei^iiieiii,l>p. 43>44; Buhui, Bk. I pp. 40.92 1 Bk. Il,ts>. |.7. 
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the latter, the nature of the fruition obtained. In other words, the £Iephant-and-Scroll 
with these Jstalca’scenes and ornamental compositions in the coily folds of the 
creeper symbolises the earlier process of the evolution of the Buddha-personality 
through the practice of three chariySs and the development of ten perfectionary 
virtues (pSramis, pdramiUIs), dilna (liberality), slla (moral rectitude), and the rest 
The Bo'tree A&vattha and VajrSsana, introduced in some of the ornamental 
compositions, symbolise the attainment of Buddhahood, while the Triratna-symbol 
figures as an emblem of the Buddhist faith. The efforts made and the fruitions 
obtained may be classified according to their similarities. But even where they are 
similar, they are not identical. They vary in detail or in intensity. This has been 
faithfully represented by the ornamental compositions on the coping (Pis. XXIV, 
XXV). The doctrine of Charyd and PdramitS became current among the Buddhists 
when the Barhut sculptures were carved. The Buddhavatpsa and the chariyd-pitaka 
are the two books of the Pali Canon in which this doctrine found a permanant 
literary expression. 

9. Symbolism of ornamental devices in medallions :— 

The Lotuc-symbolism is an all-pervasive element. It plays its role in the 
creeper-work on the coping» it has its impress also in the medallions and half¬ 
medallions. Each medallion is theoretically a lotus-medallion. If the details are 
absent for want of space, the outline remains to indicate what the medallions, full 
or half, are. So the symbolism to be discussed and explained here is only a special 
symbolism within the general symbolism of the Lotus. Wc shall, therefore, consider 
first, those medallions and half-medallions in which the lotus is palpably present, 
and afterwards, those in whtch the presence of the lotus is less prominent or left 
to be inferred. 

(1) In one of the medallions (PI. XXXlll), we see the Vedk Agni represented 
on a lotus-blossom. There is no human figuration of the Aryan god as yet. The 
flames only are represented by the leaves and shoots. Even there is no chariot, 
though the idea of a chariot is suggested by two winged steeds, attached to the 
shooting plant on its two sides. A duplicate of the same is to be found in a half- 

^.jnedallion (PI. XXVI). 

(2) In two of the medallions (PI. XXXII), one may notice the tree of life 
represented by an imaginary lotus-plant. The bulbous root figures as an ornamented 
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pot out of which the plant grows up. The presence of water and its level 
are indicated by a pair of geese or swans that rest on a lotus in one instance, and 
by two pairs of them in the other. In each design, we find three lotuses of 
the same kind on each side, one of which blooms below the water-level, 
one rises to the surbce, and the third remains above water. The explanation of 
this particular symbolism lies in a famous utterance of the Buddha, which is met 
with in such ancient Pali texts as the Majjhima-nikfiya and the Vinaya MahSvagga. 
In both, the Buddha is represented as saying: "Just as among the uppalas, or 
the padumas, or the puodankas, some are born in the water, grow in the water, 
and remain submerged in the water, being reared under the water t some, though 
bom in the water, etc., remain on a par with the water i and some, though born in 
the water, etc., remain untouched by the water, rising up above the water, even 
so, O Bhikkhus, when I surveyed the world with the all-seeing eye of a Buddha, 
I saw among the beings, some with little defilement and some with much, some 
possessed of astute Acuity and some of moderate, some well-formed and some 
deformed, some intelligent and some unintelligent, and some of them acting with 
a clear perception of the fear of the life hereafter and of sin."* 

In the first medallion, the geese remain face to face as if to signify the joy 
of a happy pair in nature, while in the other, the geese of each of the two pairs 
are busy eating the lotus-stalk from opposite sides. Kdliddsa, in giving a poetical 
description of the movement of the swans towards Mt, KailSsa in his MeghadOta, 
says that before they begin their flight through the sky, they gather lotus-stalks as 
a provision of vegetable food during their long journey (visa-ki$alayachchheda- 
pStheyavantab)*. 

(3) In one medallion, the bees are seen collecting honey from lotus-blossoms, 
one from each flower, while a devotee remains with folded hands (PI. X). This 
may be taken to signify the ideal of a saint as inculcated in the following stanza 
of the Dhammapada (No. 49): 

yathdpi bhamaro puppharp vagnagandham ahethayaip / 
paleti rasam fldSya evaqi gftme muni chare // 

"Justus a bee I having collected honey, flies away without causing harm to the 
colour and fragrance of the flower, even so should a muni move about in a 
-'locality" 


1 NUiNauu N., I, pp. 169,277. II. p. 16. HI. p, 99. 

2 KllkilwPlUiibyDr.S.C.Uw,^4. 
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tiny petals and filaments and pericarps, the resort of many bees, a child of the clear 
cold stream*—just so is the disciple of the N<^le Ones who in former births has 
undertaken and practised, followed and carried out, observed and framed his conduct 
according to, and fulfilled these thirteen vows, endowed with the thirty graces".* 

(2) As an emblem of purity :—We have it in the Milinda: "Just as water when 
it has fallen upon a lotus, flows away, disperses, scatters, disappears, adheres not to 
it. And why so 7 Because of the lotus being pure from any spot (parisuddha- 
vimalattd padumassa). So when whosover are deceitful, tricky, crafty, treacherous, 
holders of lawless opinions, have been admitted into the religion of the conquerors, 
it is not long before they disperse, and scatter, and fall from that pure and stainless, 
clear and faultless, most high and excellent religion, and finding no standing>place in 
it, adhering no longer to it, they return to the lower state. And why so 7 Because 
the religion of the conquerors has been purified from every stain".* 

(3) As an emblem of moral sensibility :—^'^e read again in the Milinda :— 
"As the lotus trembles when blown upon by the slightest breeze, just so should the 
strenuous Bhikshu, earnest in effort, exercise self-control in respect of the least of the 
evil dispositions, perceiving the danger (in the least offence)".* 

(4) As an emblem of contrast between the ground of origin and the thing 
which grows thereon and therefrom : The Milinda propounds : Just as the lotus with 
a hundred petals, though born of the mud, bears no likeness to it either in colour, or 
in odour, or in flavour, so the Blessed One who is endowed with 32 major bodily 
marks of a great man, adorned with 80 minor marks, of golden complexion, with 
brilliant skin, and radiant with an aureole, is bom of parents who are lacking in those 
marks, and the rest.* 

(5) As an emblem of detachment and transcendentality :—^The Dhammapada 
teaches : "Him I call a BrShman (true Arhat) who clings to pleasures of the senses 
no more than water on a lotus-leaf (vdri pokkharapatte va) or a mustard seed on 
the point of an awl"' 


1 Milindk>panha, ed. Trenckner, p. 361: Yitht padumaip abhivuddha'parisuddha.udichch&ittippabhavafp 
tiniddhaip muduip lobhanlyaip sugandhaip ptyaip patthiutp pasatihaip jaUkaddama-m-anulitUnt anupattai' 
keura'lcai;pilabhirnaod<t*<Ii bhimarag*Q«.wwUi]i »ta!a<Mlila>s»ipvMldh«ip. 

2 The Questions of King Milindt, S. B, E., Pert II, pp. 271.272. Cf. Jaina SatrakritSAga, I. 6. 22, II. I. 24. 

3 MiUnda.paflha, p. 250. Translation by T. W. Rhys Davids. 

4 Ibid, p. 375. 

5 ibid. p. 75. 

6 DhaiMiwpada, V. 401. Cf. Milinda.panha, p. 375. Jaina Uttarldhyayllna'SlUra, XXV. 27. 
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The same also teaches: Just as in a heap of rubbi&h thrown on the roadside a 
lotus grows, fragrant and lovely, even so does a disciple of the perfectly Enlightened 
One outshines by his wisdom the ignorant masses who are like rubbish, blinded by 
darkness"/ 

In the Saipyutta-nikSya, III, p. 140, the Buddha is represented as saying : "Just 
as a lotus, born in the water, full-grown in the water, rises to the Surface and is not 
wetted by the water, even so the TathSgata, born in the world, full-grown in the 
world, surpasses the world, and is unaffected by the world"/ 

The Lalita-vistara puts the following significant reflection into the mouth of 
Prince Siddhartha : "The lotuses prosper in a muddy pool, though it is thickly cover¬ 
ed by lotus-plants. A being receives honour amongst men, though he lives in the 
midst of a crowd, '^hen the Bodhisattvas acquire strength in the experience of 
family-life, it is then that they truly lead millions and millions of beings to the immor¬ 
tal state. Even the Bodhisattvas who were born in the past, all of them had the 
experience of family-life, and yet they were neither attached to passion-exciting 
pleasures nor led away from the bliss of lonely meditations. Verily I shall emulate 
them in these qualities".' 

(6) As a means of distinction between one stage of holiness and another i — 
The disciples of the Buddha are expected to be found in four stages of holiness. The 
Srotapanna representing the first stage is called SamaQa-achala. The SakfidagSm! 
representing the second stage is called Sama^a-pu^darlka. The AnSgaml representing 
the third stage is called Sama^a-paduma. And the Arhat representing the fourth or 
highest stage is called SamaQa-sukhumSla' 

8. Symbolism of the Elephant-and-ScroU -.-—As already suggested, the 
sitting elephant from whose mouth proceeds the creeper or floral scroll with its ser¬ 
pentine course symbolises Pragidhdna or 'the firmness of the will with which the 
individual becoming a Bodhisattva forms the resolution, while the creeper itself repre¬ 
sents the career of the individual as a Bodhisattva'.' The JStaka-scenes and the fruit, 
flower and othir ornamental compositions alternating with each other are not without 
significance of their own. The former represent the nature of the effort made, and 


1 Ohunnupada, w. 58—59. 

2 Cited by Cooimruwemy, Elements of Buddhist leono^phy, p. 21. 

3 UliM^viMin, ed. Lefmsnn, pp. 137-138: Supklrgl pahU paduitiSnl vivriddhimentl I stirQA rlj» 
nwMwdhyfUbhtti pOiUp | Ycda Bodhisattva patWlrabaUsp labhant* I tada iattvaiia(lniyuttny anirita vbMntll 

4 Anguttara—14, li, p. 86. 

5 earhut,Bli.l.pp. 100-102. 
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12. Symbolism of Vajrasana :->The vajrSsana, as represented in the 
Barhut sculpture, appears to be a cubical seat, made of a solid block of stone. 
This is in no way different from seats placed before other tree>shrines (Figs. 89,108, 
I24a, 142). The seat is intended to serve the purpose of a vedilcS or altar for 
making offerings. The vajrSsana is a vacant seat, which symbolises the physical 
presence of the Buddha (Figs. 37, 41, 46-48, 51, 56f, 69). As placed before a 
Bo-tree, it stands as an emblem of the firmness of will and the moral strength of 
human character. The firmness of will with which SiddhSrtha sat down to m^itate 
at the foot of the Bo-tree is well-described in the Lalita-vistara : 

IhSsane Sushyatu me Sadratp, 

tvagasthimSipsaip pralayafi cha yfltu, 
aprSpyabodhiip bahukalpadullabhdtii, 
naivasantit kSyamatat chalishyate.' 

10. Symbolism of Dharmachakra :—The Dharmachakra figures in two 
reliefs (Figs. 13a, 44) as an emblem of Buddha's First Preaching, and in two 
(Figs. 52, 53), as an emblem of the Dhammachetiya-Sutta. The Dhammachetiya 
is a sanctuary of the Religion of the Buddha, which has both a doctrinal and an 
architectural significance. At Barhut, the Dhammachetiya is represented as a sanctuary 
with an ornamented wheel installed in it The wheel represents the personality and 
presence of the Buddha. In Fig. 53, the wheel with sixteen spokes is set upon a 
pillar with two antelopes on its capital. And in Fig. 13a, the same is set upon a 
fern-like plant with eight leaves, which grows on a lotus- flower. It is certain that 
the Barhut wheel is not the '^heel of Life which, according to the DivySvadana, 
represents the five destinies of beings,* 

14. Symbolism of Four Lions :—The symbolism of Four Lions on the 
capital of Barhut Gateway pillars (Fig. 13a) is the same as that of Four Lions on the 
capital of Atoka's SSrnSth Pillar. The best explanation hitherto offered of this 
symbolism is that the Four Lions represent the lion's roar with which the disciples of 
the Buddha were inspired by the Master himself to declare that all the four types of 
ideal recluses,—^the first, the second, the third and the fourth,—were to be found in 
their holy Order, to proclaim, in other words, the superiority of Buddha's religion.* 
The lions with gaping mouth represent the lion's roar also in Fig. 116. 


1 U]ka.viiMn. ed. Ltftmnn, p. 289. 

2 Bvhut,Bk.l.pp. 92-93. 

3 KUlihiiM'N., I. pp. 63-64: idh' «v» bhlUihtv* Sftimqo, idh* du6yo Sunkpe, Wm ttHjp StimQp, 

idha ohuiwho ntim ptf*pp«»lda Stnu^tM •IVtaM 6 waih bhiMduw wnunS Aunkduh mdalha. 
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15. Symbolism of Elephants :—^The Eiq)hant figures !n the Barhut scene 
of the Dream of Queen MflyS (PI. XXVI, Fig. 35), as virell as on the capital 
of Asoka's monolith (Figs. 32 and 50). As explained in Book I, p. 55, the 
Elephant in Fig. 35 may be taken to symbolise "the cloud which pours down rain 
carrying the seeds of life"^ and also to suggest the foetus in the womb. Explained 
in the light of the Kslingabodhi-Jstaka, the elephant on the nonolith of Asoka, set up 
at Bodh-Gaya, stands as an attribute of kingship which bills far short of the attribute 
of Bodhi. 

16. Symbolism of Footprints:—^The footprints are nowhere set up as 
objects of worship on their own account They are semi>iconic in import, suggestive 
of human figure of the Buddha. They are introduced just to meet the exigency of a 
narrative art, in one example, to represent the stepping out of the palace by the 
Bodhisattva (Fig. 18) i in one example, to represent the descent of the Buddha from 
the heaven of the Thirty-three by a ladder (Fig.48), and in two instances, to signify 
the act of padavandanfl (Figs. 37,51). 

17. Symbolism of worship of Bo-trees by gods, men and animals:— 

There are six reliefs (Figs. 16, 28-32) in which the gods, male and female, ap|>ear 
as devout worshippers of the Bo-trees. Two of the panels on the architrave of a 
gateway contain such a scene of worship of the Bo-tree of Buddha Sskyamuni 
by two men and a herd of elephants. In the panel of the lower architrave of 
E. Gateway, however, only a herd of elephants is to be seen as carrying lotus 
flowers to make an offering thereof at the Bo-tree, while in the panel of the middle 
architrave, a fictitious Bo-tree is approached by four leonine animals, three of which 
bear human faces, and one bears the face of a garuija (Fig. I3a). Turning to a 
SSnchi gateway, we notice that in a similar panel the whole 'animal kingdom is 
represented adoring the holy fig tree' (Griinwedei, Buddhist Art, Fig, 26). In it, one 
may note that the contraries in nature, such as garuijas and snakes, lions and 
rams, rush towards the Bo-tree, forgetting the incompatible relation between them. 

The symbolism implied in these scenes of worship has a twofold signifi¬ 
cance * (I) that' it suggests the unsurpassed greatness of a Buddha, and (2) that 
it suggests a universal trend of evolution in nature towards perfection through 
the attainment ^f Bodhi which is possible in man, and man alone. Probably in the 
remote historical background of the worship of the Bo-tree (i.e., of Buddha) by the 
animal kingdom is the Mohenjo-daro figure of Siva as Pa&upati or Lord of beasts 
(Marshall, Mohcnjo-daro, Vol. I, p. 52., Pi. XII). 



SECTION IV 


ASPECTS OF LIFE 

1. Introductory :—The primary interest of the sculptures of Barhut is 
that through them one may, at one glance, have a view of almost all the 
important aspects of Indian life. These plastic representations derived indeed this 
intrinsic value from the jstalcas that constituted a magical gem affording a panoramic 
view of all persons and of all things worth seeing. The Vidhflrapa|}dita*Jataka 
(F. No, 545) contains the following list of persons and things to be seen in and 
through this gem : 

(1) Bodies of men and women, beasts and birds, ndgaraias and supanijas 
(garudas). 

(2) Elephant host, chariot host, horses, foot*soldiers, and banners: 
elephant-riders, the king's body-guard, warriors fighting from chariots, those fighting 
on foot, and troops in battle array. 

(3) \/ell-laid city with many gateways and walls, pillars and trenches, 
watch-towers and gates. 

(4) Various troops of birds in the roads under the gateways : geese, 
herons, peacocks, and the rest. 

(5) Marvellous city with grand wails, decked with banners, the hermitages 
divided regularly in blocks, and the different houses and their yards. 

(6) Drinking shops and taverns, slaughter houses, cooks' shops, harlots 
and wantons, garland-weavers, washermen, astrologers, cloth-merchants, gold- 
workers and jewellers. 

(7) Various musical instruments: drums and tabours, conchs, tambours 
and tambourines, cymbals, lutes (harps), and gongs. 

(8) Amusements and diversions: dance, song, instrumental music, feats 
of jumpers and wrestlers, jugglery, ballads and comics, 

(9) Mountain slopes with troops of various deer, lions, tigers, boars, 
bears, wolves, hyenas, rhinoceroses, gayals, buffaloes, red-deer, rums, antelopes, 
dogs and cats, spotted kadali-deer and rabbits. 

(10) Rivers well-situated, clear with flowing waters and filled with quantities 
of fishes, crocodiles, makaras, SiSumSrs, tortoises, and the like. 
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(11) Lakes filled with quantities of birds and abounding with fish with 
broad scales. 

(12) The sea-girt earth diversified with trees. 

(13) Four continents. 

(14) Sun, moon, Mt Sumeru and Himavat, the great sea and four LokapSlas. 

(15) Beautiful parks and forests, crags and mountains, full of strange 
monsters. 

(16) Indra's gardens, his palace Vejayanta, his council-hall SudhammS, 
his elephant Erflvaoa, the heavenly tree Pdrichchhatta in full fiower and heavenly 
maidens. 

(17) Six Kamflvachara heavens and their dwellers and many heavenly 
mansions. 

(18) Various rows of fiowers of different hues, variegated with blue lotuses.* 

2. Men and Women It may be generally assumed that human beings 
have played the main part in the Barhut drama of life. Here we are to consider 
what classes and sorts of men and women they are, and how they arc represented. 
Among men, some are found to be kings and other royal personages, some Brahmins 
and other holy personages, some bankers, merchants and traders, and some a common 
run of people. Among women, some are found to be queens and maids of honour, 
some housewives, and some courtezans. 

A king or prince appears with his two attendants as the leader of the relic- 
procession (Fig. 17). King Dhanabhati, the donor of the gateways, figures with 
an attendant on one of the architraves ( Figs. 16,16a ). Other kings and royal 
personages play the role of dramatic personae in various scenes from the life of the 
Buddha. King KaodatL instance, figures with his queen KinnarS in Scene II2 
(PI. XXil) i King AjataSatru with JIvaka, the physician and courtier, fn Scene 51 1 
King Prasenajit with the four divisions of his army in Scene 52 « King Kfahsdeva 
of Videha with his s(Ai, the crown-prince, and his barber in Scene 87 « and King 
janaka of Videha with his queen SlvaUldevl in Scene 135. There are a few other 
scenes, in which the khgs and other royal personages play their part. In two of 
them, the king is to be seen seated on a throne (Figs. 125,133), and in one, a 
king triumphantly enters a newly-conquered city (Figs. 101). Prince Jeta figures in 


I Suiiiffl«M<mth«ei«|hhtt«iihdanorilMJS«te.Vol.V|,b/Ce«wnMdRoui«,pp. IS9--I36. 
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the scene of dedication of Jetavana (No. 45), while Queen MflyS appears with the 
attending maids in her bed-chamber (Figs. 35, PI. XXVI). 

It is impossible to distinguish the Brahmins acting as royal chaplains and 
courtiers from other persons attached to a royal court (Figs. 95a, 130). In two of 
the scenes, the Brahmin is represented as a person without any head-dress (Nos. 
69, 99). But there is neither the Sikha nor the sacred thread to distinguish him at 
once from other persons. Among other holy personages, one is a Pratyeka Buddha 
(Scene 143), one is a Parivrajaka (Scene 132), one is a chammasStaka khSribhSra 
Parivrajaka, wearing a garment of skin and carrying a banghi-load (Scene III), 
one is a typical ^ishi (Scene 131), one is a Dirghatapasvl (Scene 104), and the 
rest are common Jatilas or ascetics with matted hair (Scenes 38,106,113,121,127, 
130,134,138,14I). 

Among the bankers, AnSthapiiidika prominently figures as a donor of the 
Jetavana monastery (Scene 45), and Mahaushadha, son of Snvarddhaka, as a wise 
and witty settler of disputes (Scene 137). Vasugupta figures as a sea-going merchant 
(Scene 86). A caravan merchant is to be seen in Scene 86. A honey-seller figures 
in Scene 143, and a shop-keeper in Scene 145. 

Among the common run of people, one Is a householder (Scene 102), one a 
gardener (Scene 95), one a barber (Scene 87), one a fletcher (Scene 135), one a 
needle-maker (Scene 120), one a deer-hunter (Scene 130), one a boar-hunter (Scene 
146), one an ivory-collector (Scene 128), one a fowler (Scene 93), two are wrestlers 
(Scene 147), two gamblers (Scene 96), one is a cartman and a few are bricklayers 
(Scene 45). From kings to peasants, all are represented bare-footed. All men other 
than holy personages wear turbans as their head-dress and jewelleries as personal 
ornaments with the exception of anklets and girdles. The ascetics other than the 
Pratyeka-Buddha show matted-hair on their head and loin-cloth on their body. 
Only in one example, a ^ishi shows long beard and moustache. In the remaining 
instances, the face of men appears to be clean-shaven. All women wear anklets and 
girdles along with other jewelleries, put on scarfs as a covering for the head, and stand 
without any covering for the bust. The wrestlers, of course, have nothing else on their 
person as a covering than a loin-cloth (Scene 147).^ 

3. Gods and goddesses:—Among the gods, the four Mahdrajas play the 
part of lokapSlas or guardians of the four quarters, eacb quarter being represented 

1 Thb ooiMQit th« mdlni of th< seen* in Buhut, Bk. p. 171, No. 6. 
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by a quadrant of the railing, berm or main. DhfitarSshtra, the lord of the Gandharvas, 
is the guardian of the eastern quartet, and here, the warden of S.E. quadrant and 
keeper of the southern gate. VirOdhaka, the lord of the Kushmd^das or Dflnava* 
rdkshasas, is the guardian of the southern quarter, and here the warden of S. 
quadrant and keeper of the western gate. Virupdksha, the lord of the Ndgas, is the 
guardian of the western quarter, and here, the warden of N. W. quadrant and keeper 
of the northern gate. And Kubera, the lord of the yakshas, is the guardian of the 
northern quarter, and here the warden of N. E quadrant and keeper of the eastern 
gate. Two of them, DhfitarSshtra and VirupSksha, are either missing or have not 
been identified yet for want of labels. VirOdhaka stands with clasped hands on a 
rocky ground in the appearance and costume of a man (Fig. 58). Kubera stands 
in a similar attitude and appearance on the shoulder of a man, bent under his weight 
Both of them, who are to represent prototypes of Indian doorkeepers, appear by the 
attitude of their folded hands and manner of wearing the upper garment as typical 
Buddhist devotees in a standing posture. Kubera figures as a typical naravdhana, 
with a man as his vehicle or attribute (Fig. 60). 

According to settings suggested in the AtanStiya-Sutta, DhritarSshtra is to 
guard the eastern quarter with the aid of Sfirya (his general), seven constelbtions and 
eight devakumSris i Vira<Jhaka is to guard the southern quarter with the aid of yama 
(his general), seven constellations and eight devakumSris $ Virupdksha is to guard the 
western quarter with the aid of Varu^a (his general), seven constellations and eight 
devakumaris i and Kubera is to guard the northern quarter with the aid of MaQi- 
bhadra (his general), eight constellations and eight devakumaris. It is difficult to think 
and say that these directions have been strictly followed. Some generals or lieu¬ 
tenants are here : some heavenly bodies, including sun and moon, are here i and some 
devakumaris are here. Keeping the literary tradition in the Atana^iya-Sutta in view, 
one can understand why the four Lokapalas stand waiting upon the Buddha* showing 
reverence to him\ There is a Uttarapathaka (North-western or Persian form of SOrya, 
Mihira, Persian Mehf) with avyaAga and high-heeled boots and armed like a soldier. 
The attitude is onet)f a sentinel on duty, standing easy by way of saluting a superior 
person whose presence is felt (Fig. 71). A Nagaraja, called Chakravaka, appears 
among the generals^ with a five-hooded cobra-head rising from behind his head, and 
in a human form in rest of the features. He stands gravely with clasped hands as a 
prototype of tutelary deities of rocky pools (Fig. 70). He may be taken to be a 
Barhut type of VarAQa mentioned in the Pali Sutta. A yama is also to be found 
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who may be accordingly named Sitnhikd (Figs. 82, 82a). These are all so many 
conventionalised and archaic representations of the Icing of beasts. The truly lion* 
like and animated figure is one carved in Fig. 3. Their playful movements are depicted 
in one of the medallions (PI. XXXII). 

The tigers come next to play their role of killing deer on their grazing ground 
(Fig. 108). The tigers and bears peep out through their rocky dens (Figs. 55, 70). A 
tiger or wolf is hanging from a post after having been caught in a trap, called 
vSlasanghStayanta in Pali (Fig. 109). 

The elephants offer a most favourite subject for the Barhut artists who have 
represented them with a first-hand knowledge of their classes, lives and habits. The 
AirSvatas as mounts of the gods and angels stand as prototypes of the royal 
elephants (PI. XXII, Figs. 17, 41, 51, 52, 53,101,138). They serve as attributes 
of a few male and female deities, yakshas and DevatSs (Figs. 62, 64, 75), and 
as cognizances of the popular goddess Sri (Figs. 79, 80, 81, PI. XXVI). The 
Bodhisattva descends to the earth in the form of an elephant,—a shaejdanta according 
to tradition (Fig. 35). The whole scroll design starts from the mouth of a sitting 
elephant (Figs. 9, 10). The elephant stands as a Buddhist emblem on Asokan 
pillars (Figs. 32, 50). The shaddanta as a superior class of elephants for ivory is 
represented by name in fig. 128. They are presented in various positions, postures 
and actions. But nowhere else they have come out so beautiful than in their 
roamings in a forest (Fig. 141c), and in those panels where they as a complete herd 
are dther living attached to a great banyan tree (Fig. 142), or resting near the 
Trikflta rocks (Fig. 83), or carrying lotus flowers to lay at the shrine of a 
Bo'tree (Figs. 16,16a). Their playful movements are shown in a medallion in 
PI. XXXIl. 

The horse makes rather a poor show as compared with the elephant. The 
animal appears on the Barhut gateways as a conventionalised emblem of the Bodhis- 
attva's great renunciation (Fig. 13a). The horse as Prince Siddhdrtha's mount is led 
by the gods and angels in the scene of renunciation (Fig. 18). The same quadruped 
makes the mount of a standard-bearer (Fig. 17), and a mule takes its place in the case 
of another standard-bearer (Fig. 17a) The horse stands also as an attribute of a 
i^ale deity (Fig. 77), The Valaha and Sindhu are the horses of superior breed, 
both of which arc represented at Barhut, the former as sky-going (PI. XXVI, Fig. 136), 
and the latter as fit to be yoked to royal chariots (Figs. 52, 53). The horses are 
represented also as chargers of the cavalry (Figs. 52,53,90). 
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Turning to deer as the next species of quadrupeds, we may notice that 
gazelles are employed as an architectural ornament,—as a cognizance of the Deer- 
park at Samath (Fig. 44). The Nyagrodha, Chitra (spotted), Kuranga and Ruru 
are the four main species of deer that may be identified (Figs. 88, 89,103,126). The 
panicky condition of a herd of deer at the appearance of tigers on its grazing ground 
is clearly depicted in Scene 108. The various postures of deer, as shown at Barhut, 
are quite life-like. The most beautiful scene is one in which two antlers run in 
opposite directions in fear of a ganuja (PI. XXVII). 

The bulls or bullocks play no important part, and the cows are altogether 
absent The bulls are represented as beasts of burden (Figs. 45, 86). In one scene, 
a bull remains obstinately in a sitting posture, blocking the road. A makara bears 
only a conventionalised head of a bull (PI. XXVII). A dead bull is shown in a 
sitting posture in Fig. II4, PI. XIII. The impressive figure of a bull is one in 
Scene 109. 

The ram (ejaka) appears in its two postures : first, as prepared to strike, and 
secondly, after the beast has struck down a man (Fig. III). Four sitting rams figure 
on an entemblature in PI. XXVI. 

All the three dogs of Barhut are domesticated beasts. One of them is a dog 
of a royal household which goes out to meet an ascetic (Fig. 132), and the remaining 
two are hunting dogs (koka-sunakha), trained to track and attack the beasts of game 
(Fig. 146). 

The wild boar is the only beast of game shown at Barhut (Fig. 146) other than 
the deer or antelopes offering many examples. 

The jackal is proverbially notorius for its cunningness, and it is in this very 
character that it has been represented in Scene 121. A pack of jackals is shown on a 
charnel-field as hungrily looking up for human flesh (Fig. 97). 

Among the beasts of feline speo'es, a big she-cat is shown as trying to persuade 
a cock to come dbvtm from the tree (Fig. 119). 

The otters lare presented in their usual dexterity in catching fish (Fig. 121), 
while the squirrels tire beautifully shown on the bunches of fruits (PI. X). 

The apes as half-human beasts enjoy a good deal of importance. Some 
three or four classes of them are represented. Here are two typical scenes depicting 
the mischief-makbi^ nature of monkeys (Figs. 99,105). They are shown also as 
capable of rendering 8cr>dce to men (Figs. 127,129). Their natural life in the forest 
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scene (Fig. 37X the angels headed by Arhadgupta are come to pay their homage 
to the child Bodhisattva. Here they sit in various kneeling postures \vith folded 
hands, donning their upper garment after the manner of Buddhist worshippers. 
The part played by Arhadgupta is assigned in the Lalita-vistara to MaheSvara. 
The same Arhadgupta appears at the head of other angels in another scene (Fig. 18) 
to see the Bodhisattva safely conveyed out of the royal palace and out of 
the royal city. In the same scene, we see Rajalakshml in the same two atti¬ 
tudes of her hands in which the goddess Sri is represented (Figs. 79, 80). 
In scene 39, 'Sakra figures at the head of all the gods and goddesses of the 
Heaven of the Thirty-three in celebrating a festival in honour of the hair-lock 
of the Bodhisattva. The palace and council-hall of the king of the gods are 
shown with a musical performance, in which the Gandharvas (heavenly musicians) 
and nymphs take part (Fig. 39). This is followed by a scene, in which figure, 
all in a human form, the angels of SuddhivSsa or Pure Abodes, the three 
other classes of Rupabrahmas, the gods of the six KSmSvachara heavens, and 
two NSgas, while Mara, a ParanirmitavaSavarttT god, sits down dejected at a 
comer (Fig. 33). In the scene below, the three groups of nymphs, AlambushS 
and the rest appear, one group dancing, one singing, and the third playing 
vlija (Fig. 34). Sakra stands as the heavenly prototype of earthly rulers> the 
Gandharvas stand as prototypes of ministrels among men, and the nymphs'as 
those of human courtezans. 

Just in the scene above (Fig. 32), the gods and goddesses are worshipping 
the Master whose seat is seen in front of the Bo-tree Asvattha. Two of the 
tree-spirits are represented as whistling out of joy, while two Vidyddharas 
remain poised in the air, holding garlands.* The VidySdharas are represented 
as hybrid creatures 'with human busts, Indian head-dress and ornaments', and 
'the bushy tail, intended for that of a peacock,...treated decoratively'. Griinwedel 
rightly points out that "they appear flying from both sides towards the holy 
places—stupas, footprints, sacred trees, (9c., and are hanging offerings upon these 
objects of worship" (Figs. 47, 48, 54, 55). The Vidyddhara figures also on 
the head of a banner, used at the time of the relic-procession (Figs. 17,17a). 
The gods and goddesses appear as worshippers of other Buddhas who are 
similarly represented by the Bo-trees and VajrSsanas (Figs. 26-31). 


l They must be Vidyidhues. For we reed in the J&ulia Nidlne.keths (Feusbolt, Jiuke, (.): Vijj&dherS 
gendhemSlldihetthS mehipurisesse sentikeip Bodhttukkhem egemirpsu. 
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SubrahmS, called Brahmadeva in the Barhut label, comes down from his 
heavenly mansion, mounted on a heavenly elephant AirSvata, to congratulate 
the newly enlightened Buddha, while MSra stands sad and dejected (Fig. 41). 
Sakra figures again with his harper PafichaSikha at the IndraSdIa cave as a 
listener to a religious discourse (Fig. 56). Attention might be drawn also to a 
few other scenes from the life of the Buddha, in which the higher deities 
figure either as worshippers (Figs. 54,55) or as listeners to religious discourses 
(Figs. 47, 48). 

In scene 69, a Nagardja. called Erdpata in the Barhut labels, appears first 
in his natural form as a snake with a five-hooded cobra-head, and next in a 
human form with the cobra-hood rising from behind his head. He is followed 
by his wife and daughter who as females are distinguished by a single-hooded 
cobra-head. ErSpata is hurrying to the place where the Master was sojourning. 
Another NUgaraja, called ManikaQtha, is also to be seen in his natural form in 
Scene 106, while in a medallion in PI. )0(X, a NSgarSja is dancing in a human 
form with a similar five-hooded cobra-head, waited upon by two mermaids 
from two sides. Another NdgarSja in his natural form is shown in a lake 
beneath the TrikOta rocks (Fig. 83). 

Sakra appears in disguise as a man in a crematorium, uttering a lion's 
roar (Scene II6). In the same scene, we sec the hideous figure of a Bhflta 
or PiSScha. Sakra also plays the part of a stealer of lotus-stalks (Scene 127). 
A Vidyadhara, son of VSyu, figures in a purely human form in Fig. 123, PI. XXII, 
while a Danava-rSkshasa appears as the central figure in a comic scene of 
monkeys (I48c). A happy Kinnara couple is represented as dancing sportfully 
in a medallion in PI. XXX, and as trembling when brought into the presence of 
a human king (Scene 125). Among the tree-spirits, one is represented as offering a dish 
of food to a saint with a jug of water, stretching the hands from the trunk of a rose- 
apple tree (Scene 140). And lastly, the yaksha pQrQaka, a nephew of Kubera, 
is riding a sky-going horse carrying the Wiseman VidOra to a NSgaloka (Scene 136). 

4. Beasts, birds, and other creatures :—^Among the beasts, the lions 
come first for consideration. They serve as an ornamental device on the bell-capital 
of ASokan pillars} the tradition of which is maintained in Barhut sculptures (Figs. 4, 
13a, 13b, 54). The leonine figures with human, lion or garu^a faces and represented 
in various postures are devices utilised in relieving the sense of monotony and improv¬ 
ing the tone of rhythm in art The lion's roar is represented by four lion-heads with 
a gaping mouth (Figs. 54, II6). The lions also appear as an attribute of a yakshigi, 
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here under the name of yaksha AjalcSia or Adyaksla, though associated with the 
figure of Kubera (Fig. 61). He, too, figures in a human form and remains standing 
with some offerings in his right hand on the head of a human-faced or tiger-faced 
quadruped, while at Bodh-Gaya he stands on the back of a ram with a big bunch of 
lilies in his right hand (Barua, GayS (9 Buddha-GayS, Vol. II, Fig, 20). 

Whether labelled or not, the remaining generals may be taken to be all 
yakshas and prototypes of tutelary deities. First, we have a standing figure of 
GaAgita or GSAgeya with folded hands, in the attitude of a worshipper. His 
feet rest partly on the back of an elephant and partly on the top of a tree (Fig. 
62). Next we see a similar figure of SOchiloma, standing on a railing-like structure 
(Fig. 63), but which may be just a Barhut representation of Tam-kita-maficha, 
mentioned in the Suchiloma-Sutta. Thirdly, here is a standing figure of SupravSsa, 
in a similar attitude of worship, with an elephant as the vahana or attribute 
(Fig. 64). Of the remaining three yaksha figures, one stands with a flower in 
the right hand with a human-faced and fish-tailed attribute (Fig. 65)? one stands 
with two hands raised (Fig. 67)i and one stands with folded hands on the ground 
(Fig. 7b). Here is also an interesting figure of Suparija or Garutja, represented 
as a human being with the head of a bird. He stands with folded hands in the 
usual attitude of a Garuda (Fig. 66)'. 

Alongside of these male gods, here are figurines of goddesses, distinguished 
as yakshiijis and devatSs. First, we have a figure of ChandrS yakshi with a horse¬ 
faced makara as her attribute. She is represented as a woman raising her right 
hand among the branches of a tree to pluck its blossoms (Fig. 73). Next, we 
see a figure of yakshiiji SudarSana standing on the back of an elephant-faced 
makara (Fig. 74). One yakshini remains standing on the back of an animal¬ 
faced makara (Fig. 68), one on the heads of three lions (Figs. 82, 82a), while 
another yakshini is being raised up by a man from the ground on the palm of 
his hands (Fig. 72). The last-mentioned three figures are evidently represented 
as performing a gymnastic feat, which formed a part of the programme of Barhut 
samajja. The yakshini with a man as her attribute may be named Alakamanda. 

Among the devatSs, one is called ChOlakoka (Fig. 75), one may be called 
Majjhimakoka (Fig. 76), and one MahSkoka (Fig. 19). Mahakoka is represented 
as plucking the blossoms of a tree from tlie ground, Majjhimakoka from the back 


l The outline of (he neck »nd the curve of the heed which « broken dearly luggestthe idea of a bird-head. 
The neck ha$ no depression and in this respect it differs ftoro the human head. 
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of a horse, and Cholakoka from the back of an elephant. All the three of them 
are tree-spirits. Besides the three kokSs, we have a standing figure of SirimA 
(Snmat?) with a flower in her right hand^ now broken (Fig. 78). 

Here is a slightly different type of the same goddess with a bunch of water- 
lilies in her left hand (Figs. 7, 7a). The Lalita-vistara and MahSvastu versions 
of the Atana^iya-Sutta mention four types of this goddess : Srimatf, Lakshmimati, 
yaSahprSpta, and VaSodharS, all of whom are relegated to the southern quarter. 
It is possible that all the four types were represented at Barhut, each type having 
been placed in a quadrant. These goddesses were to stand as prototypes of ideal 
housewives. 

Here are three typical figures of Sri, in one of which the goddess remains 
seated with folded hands on a lotus blossom (Fig. 79), in one in a standing posture 
(Fig. 80), and in the third, in one of these two postures (Fig. 80a). Asa (Hope), 
Sraddha (Faith), Hr! (Modesty), and Sri (Luck) are the four Graces, all daughters 
of Sakra. who are to be relegated to the northern quarter according to the Lalita- 
vistara and MahSvastu versions of the AfanStiya-Sutta. it is difficult to say if 
all the four Graces were represented at Barhut and typically distinguished, in spite of 
the fact that there is a clear difference in action and posture between the two 
figures, 79 and 80. 

Here is to be seen also a figure of GaAga who is represented typically as 
makara-vahini (Fig. 77). Here is another figure of a goddess who is represented 
as standing on a lotus blossom with a large v?n3 held between her two hands. 
Going by her description in the VimSnavatthu, she may be called PadumachchharS 
or Lotus-nymph. But there is little doubt that here it stands as a Barhut type of 
Sarasvatl, the goddess of aesthetic culture. 

The devaputras or sons of the gods figure on the bevelled edges as devotees 
with folded hands (Fig. 4), while the devakumSris appear as persons plucking the 
blossoms or bunches of fruits, standing upon the lotus flowers (Figs. 4^6, 7c, 7d, 
PI. XXVI, PI. XXIX). That the devakumdris include Sris among them is evident 
from their cogni^nce, the elephants separately disposed on lotus blossoms (PI. XXVI). 

Now let us see how the various angels, gods and goddesses play their part 
in different scenfs from the life of the Buddha, who they are, and how they are 
represented. First, in the scene of Bodhisattva's Descent (Fig. 35, PI. XXVI), 
the wives of the LokapSlas serve as attending maids of MSyadevl. In the next 


I Cunninghun.'Stapa qF Bhirhut, PI. XXIII. 2; lUiyt Dtvidi* Buddhist lndi«, p. 216, Fig. 36, 
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is vividly portrayed (Figs. 56,122). Their actions in three comic scenes cannot pass 
unnoticed (Figs. 148,148a, 148b). But the most artistic representation of a monkey 
is one in PI. XXVIII. 

Among the birds, the suparija or gannja is displayed in a sitting posture and 
with its wings majestically spread on both sides (PI. XXVII). The display of 
peacocks is no less natural and gorgeous (PI. XXVI). The dancing peacock makes 
a maginficent sight (Fig. 91). In one example, the great peacock, honoured by two 
other peacocks from two sides, seems to represent the Buddha with his two premier 
Disciples (PI. XXXII). In one instance, the peacocks represent an architectural 
ornament,—an emblem of a royal palace (PI. XXVII). 

The cock on the tree is perfectly natural (Fig. II9). The flight of the varttakas 
(quails) is both natural and impressive (Fig. 93). The latukiks (a species of the 
quails) is clearly shown with its young ones, bred and brought up on the ground 
(Fig. 117). The woodpecker in its nest and in its subsequent movements and actions 
is a remarkable picture (Fig. 103). The pigeon and the crow on hanging supports 
under the eaves of a kitchen suggest a homely scene (Fig. 94). But the crow is 
shown also as pecking the eyes of an elephant (Fig. 117). The crows are again the 
birds that torture the sinners after their death (Fig. lOa). 

The mallard as the king of birds stands gracefully, watching the ways of the 
thoughtless peacock (Fig. 91). The geese are shown as eating the lotus-stalks, while 
two geese remain face to face while floating on the sur^ce of water in a lotus-pool 
(PI. XXXIX). Some ducks are represented as swallowing up fish in a lake 
(Fig. 107). 

Among the aquatic beings, the timiftgila appears as the dreadful sea-monster 
(Fig. 85). The makara which is classed in the Jdtaka with the crocodiles and alliga¬ 
tors (kumbhila, sutnsumara) represents an attribute of GaAg9 devatd (Fig. 77). It is 
generally represented as elephant-headed and fish-tailed (PI. XXXIII). The tortoises 
shown are those of a large species. Their amphibious life ts faithfully depicted in 
Scene 103. 

The varieties of the fish, their movements and fins in the water of a sea 
(Fig. 85), of a lake or pool (Figs. 103,107), and of a shallow hill-stream (Fig 122) 
are vividly represented. That one of these varieties is rohita (red fish) is beyond 
doubt (Fig. I2I). 

The Barhut list of small creatures closes with a snake (Fig. U6) and a frog on 
a hill-top (Fig. II7). 
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5. Trees and creepers :—The trees shown are either celestial or terrestrial. 
Two celestial trees appear: the Pflrichchhatra or Parijata and the Mandara, the 
former in the panels representing a scene of the Heaven of the Thirty-three (Figs. 47, 
48), and the latter as an architectural ornament (Figs. 52, 54). Those among the 
terrestrial trees which stand prominently at Barhut are mostly sacred trees, sacred 
either because of their association with the lives of the Buddhas or on account of the 
popular belief that some spirits, NSgas, Suparqas, ^alcshas or DevatSs, took their 
abodes in them. Among these trees, those which may be satisfactorily identified, 
partly with the help of inscription and literary tradition, are the six Bo-trees connected 
with six Buddhas. They are Pajali (Fig. 26), Ssla (Fig. 28), Sirlsha (Fig. 29), 
Udumbara (Fig. 30), Nyagrodha (Rg. 31), and Asvattha (Fig. 32). Though their 
representation is a conventional work of art under the influence of tradition, it cannot 
be denied that the idea of them is actually drawn from nature. The best representation 
from the artistic point of view is, of course, that of Asvattha, the Bo-tree of Buddha 
Sakymuni (Fig. 32). The same Bo-tree is conventionally represented in other panels 
(Figs. 16,16a, 41). The high position of this tree is best portrayed where it is placed 
in the midst of other trees of its kind (Fig. 50). The Sirlsha (Acacia), too, comes 
out at its best where it is allowed to enjoy prominence in the midst of other trees of 
its family (Fig. 69). The Nyagrodha (Banyan) reigns supreme as a sylvan shrine on 
Mt. Nadoda or Narada (Fig. 142). This tree has its place also in Scenes 122,138. 
Barhut has no other example of the Udumbara (Fig.) to offer. The twin Sala-trees 
make a delightful arbour (Figs. 54, 55). The IndraSala marks the entrance of a cave 
(Fig. 56). The down-spread branch of a tree in flowers, Sdla or Asoka, with the 
hand of a woman placed in it presents an impressive sight. Here are a few examples 
of tail-grown trees in flowers, from which the spirits dwelling in them are plucking 
blossoms (Figs. 19, 75, 76).* 

A rose-apple tree (Jambu) stands on Mt. Na^oda as an example of sacred 
trees (Fig. 140). One example is offered by a mango-tree (Fig. 89). In one example, 
the tree appears to be an Asvattha (Fig. 108), and in another, it may be a Sdla 
(Fig. I24a). 

The tree in Scene 103 is a Varuija (Crataeva roxburghii) according to literary 
tradition. The Jetavana scene presents three sandal trees (Fig. 45). 

The creeping plant with bushy growth stands on Mt Nadoda (Fig. 144) as 
a class of kshlrikfl-vriksha (trees, the exudations of which cure skin-diseases). But 
Barhut can offer two other examples of creeping plants (Figs. 13a, 141c). 
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The vine makes a fine show with the bunches of grapes in one of the medallions 
dat has not been reproduced. 

Among the fruit-trees^ the mango offers various examples (Fig. 45, 51, 89,98, 
108, U3). The mango planted and reared up by Ga^da. the gardener, is a highly 
special variety (Fig. 46). Of the Jambu or rose-apple, we have just one example 
(Fig. 140). The existence of the Panasa or jackfruit and the date-palm is proved by 
the bunches of fruits (PI. XXIV). According to literary tradition, the tree in Scene 
104 is a jujube. The fruit-tree in Scene 34 still awaits identification. Two palmyra 
palm trees stand as sylvan columns before a mansion (Fig. 40). The plaintain or 
banana is shown in two stages of its growth (Figs. 127,121). 

Among the plants bearing flowers, the lotus is the only plant worthy of mention. 
The rivers, lakes and marshy lands are pointed out as the places where the three 
varieties of lotus grow. The Sala, ihe Pfltali, and the Asoka offer vary poor examples 
of flowers-trees. 

The remaining trees and plants may be left out of consideration as unimportant. 

6. Flowers and fruits:—Barhut abounds with lotuses of various kinds and 
types, the water-lilies being a distinct variety (Fig, 7), The flower in the hand of the 
goddess Sirima is probably a datura. The MandSra flowers are celestial (Fig. 54). 
The flowers blossoming on the P^tali, the Sdla, or the Asoka are unimportant. 

Among the fruits, the varieties of mangoes, large, small and those of mediun> 
size, constitute the main wealth of Barhut. The jackfruits, castard apples, and dates 
stand next to them (PI. XXIV). The bananas make a good show at a fruit-shop 
(Fig. 145). A bunch of grapes serves as a cognizance of a man of Uttrdpatha 
(North-western region of India, Fig. 71). 

7. Moontains and woodlands :—^Nadoda or Ndrada is the first mountain 
to be noted. Barhut offers two scenes on its top and one scene at its foot. A 
few pieces of rock are the only cognizance of its existence (Figs. 140,142,144). The 
pieces of rock also mark the existence of the KdlaSild mountain in Scene 136. The 
presence of the Vediyaka hill (modern Giryek in South Behar) is to be inferred from 
die IndiaSflla-cave, situated in it (Fig. 56). The rest are various woodlands (vana- 
khaods/ araoySyatana), marked either by a tree-shrine or by a thicket of wood, 
generally near a river, a stream or a lake. The woodlands afforded sites for hermi¬ 
tages or natural shelters for the tigers, elephants, deer, and other denizens of the forest 
(Figs. 89,91,98,99, etc.). 
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8. Seas, rivers, lakes, etc. tr-The sea stands with all its dreadfulness in 
the scene of Vasugupta (Fig. 56). A large river is marked by the movement of a 
makara (Fig. 77). The current of a flowing river is clearly depicted (Fig. 126). 
The picture of a large river, with a strip of land dividing it, and bordered with a line 
of acacia trees, is vividly portrayed (Fig. 69). The lakes and pools near a rock or 
forest are generally shown with ducks, tortoises and fish moving about in them (Figs. 
103,107,122). 

9. Cities, market-towns, and other localities :—^These are nowhere 
fully represented. A hint here, a hint there, and all taken together call up a complete 
picture. First, in Fig. 18, we see the royal palace of ^uddhodana as the central 
object of interest in the city of KapilavSstu. A portion of the high wall which enclos¬ 
ed the city is also shown. Turning to Figs. 52, and 53, we are to notice only the 
gate of a royal city, such as SrSvastl. Thirdly, in Fig. lOI, we must note only the 
bridge or causeway by which the moat or ditch surrounding a city was to be 
crossed.* The bazars within the city are indicated only by a banana and a honey 
shop (Figs. 145,143). The suburb of the city of ^rfivastl is represented by Jetavana 
^ig. 45), and that of RSiagfiha by JIvaka $ Mango-garden (Fig. 51). The crowded 
market-town of yavamadhyaka is sought to be represented by the central figure of 
the banker, surrounded by multitudes and engaged in settling up petty disputes (Fig, 
137). Similarly the villages present themselves to us in all their simplicity through a 
common homestead of a householder (Fig. 102). 

10. Pleasaunces and gardens :—The Jetavana is presented to us as the 
pleasure-garden of a prince which had to be purchased with a layer of crores (Fig. 
45). The mango-grove with a ma^dakiniSla in the suburb of Rdjagriha stands as a 
private garden of JIvaka. The presence of the NyagrodhSrSma which became the 
scene of the Ohammachetiya Discourse is indicated by the Dharmachakra sanctuary, 
and a royal drive towards it (Fig. 52). An idea of such an SrSma is well-suggested 
in Scene 142. The presence of a royal garden is indicated by a tree and an antelope 
standing without fear before a man (Fig. 88). The action of the monkeys shows how 
the fruit gardens of common people lay open to mischief (Fig, 95). 

11. Hermitages and other religious abodes:—The hermitages or 
religious abodes of the hermits and ascetics were founded generally away or kir away 
from human localities in pleasant woodlands adjoining a river or a lake, where roots 
and fruits were available. The paroaiSlds ou leaf-huts were the usual dwellings that 

I Coonwruwkiny, Eviy Indian A^hkaeiura (EaiUm Art, VcL l^ 1930), p. 213. 
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were made. In some instances, the abode could be fixed in suitable caves. Barhut 
offers several examples of such abodes, including a cave-dwelling (Fig. 98a). It 
shows how the religious abodes of the Buddhists were just in the making. It presents 
to us the sites, chosen neither very near nor very far from cities and towns for the 
erection of Buddhist monastic abodes : the Jetavana in the suburb of SrSvastl, the 
mango-grove of JIvaka in the suburb of Rdjagriha, the Nyagrodhartima in the suburb 
of Kapilavdstu, etc.^ 

12. Funeral ground :—Buddhist literature speaks of two kinds of funeral 
ground : one, where the corpses were thrown away to undergo the natural process 
of decomposition or to be destroyed and eaten up by the crows, vultures, jackals and 
other carnivorous beasts and birds (slvathiks, Smaka-susSna) i and one, where the 
dead bodies were burnt away on funeral piles (3|dhana).* Both are represented at 
Barhut: the former by a man lying down on the ground like a corpse and a pack of 
jackals roaming about on it (Fig. 97), and the latter, by a burning bundle of faggots 
with a corpse laid on the ground and the figure of a Pisacha near by (Fig. II6). The 
fate of the corpses eaten up by the crows and such other destructive agents is shown 
in Fig. lOa. 

13. Hearth and home :—The hearth and home of common people consist 
of a main house, an out house, a kitchen and a granary, disposed on four sides of 
a courtyard, or just on two or three sides. \^hether a main house or a kitchen, 
it appears to be a mud-walled hut with a gabled roof, provided with doors and 
small windows (Figs. 102, 94). The shops in the bazars are built precisely after a 
similar pattern (Fig. 143). The abodes of the hermits and ascetics are huts with 
a roof thatched with straw. The four sides of the roof taper to a point, which is 
marked by a pinnacle (Fig. I3I). The best example of such huts is offered by one 
fenced with a bamboo palisade and adorned with a somewhat ornamental pinnacle 
(Fig. 105). In one instance, their abode is a cave in a rock with a vaulted roof 
(Fig. 98a). It is called Jatila-sabhS in the label attached to it. 

14. Royal palaces and cities .*—Conventionally the royal palaces and 
cities and their celestial prototypes are represented alike (Figs. 134, 47). The best 
example of a royal palace is one offered by the palace of Suddhodana with a row 
of columns in front. In between the columns is placed a standing figure of rdja- 
lakshmt. The city-wall appears to be a palisade of wood, or of stone, fashioned 
after the manner of wood ^ig. 18). The gate of the palace or that of the city is a 

1 On thii point, M* fimi*. GtyS tnd Buddh* GwS. VoL I, p. 198 

2 Buddhi«tlndik,pp.7940. 
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high barrel-vaulted arch, in a rectangular wall (Figs. 52, 53). A celestial 
mansion with the wall and gate of t^e celestial city presents a similar appearance 
(PI. )(XII). The heavenly prototype of a royal palace is the Vaijayanta Palace of 
Salcra, and the heavenly prototype of a Council-hall attached to a royal palace 
is the Sudharma devasabha attached to Salcra's mansion (Fig. 39).* The top floor 
of a sattabhflmaka-pasada (building of seven stories) with roof is also to be seen 
(Fig. 95a). The maodala-mala in Jlvaka s garden is just an open pillared shed with 
a gabled roof above and a raised floor below (Fig. 51). A watch-tower of the 
gods resting on ornamented pillars is an interesting point to note (Fig. 40). A 
typical front view of a royal palace may be seen in PI. XXVIl.* 

15. Buddhist architecture:—The Gandhakup* and Kosambakup are 
introduced as cottages built for use by the Buddha himself (Fig. 45), and the 
MaodalamSla comes before us as a type of pavilions with a gabled roof, where the 
inmates of a monastic abode might meet together (Fig. 51). 

Barhut presents designs of other forms of architecture in connection with these 
three objects of worship : the relics, the Bo-tree and the personal presence of the 
Buddha. The StQpa with the railings and gateways is accordingly represented as 
the first type of Buddhist shrines, the Bo-tree enclosed by a railing and confronted 
by an open hall for worship as the second type, and the Vajrdsana or the CaAkrama 
O^alk) as the third type. 

The importance of the stupa-models with their best example in Figs. 54 and 
55 has been discussed. But the StQpa of Barhut itself with its two railings and four 
gateways stands as a grand example of the sarlrika-chetiya that could be built at 
the SuAga period. In this monument, the most notable construction is that of the 
jambs of the E. Gateway. Each of the jambs shows in its lower half a fine 
combination of four octagons and in its upper half a padmaka culminating in a 
Triratna symbol (Fig. I3a). 

Barhut offers two slightly different designs of the Bodhi-architecture. In both 
of them, the tree is enclosed by a railing (Figs. 32,52). In one example, the 
railing is provided with a dome-shaped roof with an aperture to allow the tree to 
peep out through it (Fig. 52). A monolith of Asoka near the entrance takes the 
place of esika or indraklla,—a strong wooden pillar (sdraddrutthambha),* posted at 
a city-gate. 

The Vajrasana is just a cubical seat, ornamented with pillars and arches in 
front and placed under a pillared hall with a flat roof (Fig.'32). The Jewel-walk 

1 Cf. G. P. M*iumd«i'i infenittive p*p«—'Hwith and Honw', in I. C, VoL IIL 

2 PMnMtiu.iotUd; Smm p. 20^ 
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b represented as an ornamented platform under a pillared shed with a gabled roof, 
adorned with a few pinnacles (Fig. 42).^ 

Barhut also offers two similar designs of a Dharmachaitya or Dharmachakra 
shrine, installing in it an ornamental wheel (Figs. 52, 53). 

16. Entertainmento :—^Samajja or samflja is the Buddhist word to denote 
all popular entertainments, and samajjS forms a part or distinct feature of the 
thflpamaha in Barhut art The entertainments not only consist of music and musical 
performances but include also wrestling and gymnastic feats. The reader's attention 
has been drawn to various scenes of music and acting. As for wrestling, Barhut 
has' just one scene to offer (Fig. 157). The gymnastic feats shown consist in riding 
elephants, horses and makaras, and in some instances, in a standing posture (Figs. 
62, 64, 75, 76, 77) i in lifting up a standing man on one's shoulder (Fig. 60), 
and a standing woman on the palm of one's hands (Fig. 72)} and in remaining 
balanced up on an unsteady support (Figs. 61, 65, 68. 73,74). Here are also a 
few feats to demonstrate the effect of training of animals by men (Figs. 62, 64, 75, 

76, 82 , PI. mil). 

The dancing, singing and playing musical instruments constitute three features of 
a typical musical performance. Of dancing, which is really an acting according to 
certain rules of rhythm, Barhut offers various examples. This art is mainly assigned 
to maidens, human and divine. Here are mainly five forms of dance : one that of a 
wife wanting to please her husband (Fig. 95a) t one that of a Kinnara couple dancing 
out of joy in a playful mood (PI. XXX) t one that of the accomplished nymphs and 
courtezans dancing to the accompaniment of vocal and instrumental music (Figs. 34, 
39) i one that of a NSga maiden dancing on the lifted head of a Nagardja, 
maintaining rhythm with the wavy motion of his body (Fig. 69)» and the fifth that 
of a Nagaraja in a human form, maintaining rhythm with the wavy motion of two 
mermaids (PI. XXX)*. 

The song or vocal music is sought to be represented only by certain gestures 
and postures including those of hands (Figs. 34,69,136). 

As regards instrumental music, we see that a drummer goes at the head of a 
proces^on (Fig. 18). In one instance, the procession is led with the beat of a drum, 

1 For dw Ifflpocunoe of that dedgnt, we Bvue, Geyi & Boddh«.C*yt, Vo). 11, pp. 19,20,26; Cunninghem, 
Mdilbodhi. pp. 8, 18.19. 

2 Thearendeiidanw ln>ili« in the 2ndocniury B.Cwwthat of Nlgirtie long, perhepe,before the dance 
of Naiailia eama iMo dw fiald. 
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the blovfrins of an Indian ^ipe, and the sounding of a pair of cymbals (Figs. 148, 
I48a, I48b). The concert is produced by playing the harp (viQa) in symphony 
with the sound of the righHmd-lefthand drums and bell*metal (Figs. 34, 
39). But no musical instrument bears comparison with the stringed vIqS 
which is placed in the hand of PailchaSikha an3 the lotus*nymph (Figs. 56,81). 

The public appearance of the kings on the back of elephants (Fig. 51), the 
royal drives and the march of the fourfold army (Figs, 52, 53), the formal entry of 
a king into a conquered city (Fig. lOI), and the relic procession (Figs. 17,17a) 
constitute pleasant sights. The sights approved as good by King Asoka in his 
R. E IV are those which may be calculated to inspire a feeling for piety and moral 
action among men, the display of celestial elephants, of celestial mansions, fiery 
forms (aggikkhandhas) and such other divine or artistic representations. Barhut 
offers a fine example of celestial mansion and elephant in Scene 41 (PI. XXII). 

17. Arts and crafts :—^The Barhut examples of arts and crafts are like 
jthose mentioned in the early records of Buddhism'. They are the elephant*riders, 
the cavalry, the charioteers, the foot-soldiers (Figs. 52, 53), the sailors (Fig. 85), the 
brick-layers (Fig. 45), the needle-makers (Fig. 120) and the barbers or shampooers 
(Fig. 87). The low arts and crafts are represented by the hunters, fletchers and 
trappers (Figs. 93,103,100,146). 

The art of the weavers and dress-makers has its importance in the discussion 
of the drapery and costume of the gods and men,' while the existence of the ivory- 
workers is suggested by the action of the hunter employed for the collection of 
ivory (Fig. 128). Similarly the art of the goldsmith or jeweller gains in importance 
in connection with the jewelleries worn on the person of the gods and men.' All 
that we have to point out regarding this art is that there is a good exhibition of the 
handiworks of a goldsmith in the various ornamental compositions on the Barhut 
coping (Pis. XXIV, XXV). 

18. Viharayatra and dharmayatra The VihSrayatra was a favourite 
pastime with the former kings of India, which King Asoka wanted to rq>lace 
by dharmayatra. Going a hunting expedition is mentioned as a typical illustration 
of the former and going for an interview with the Brahmans and Recluses as that of 
the latter. Barhut offers illustrations of both, as well as of the process by which 
the former was yielding place to the latter (Figs. 126, 88,51,52,53). 

1 Bu(UhittlndU.pp.88a«. || 

2.3 Cunnin^'tSiQp«ofBhirhut.Buadhi«bidiit.pp.9a91iGrtliiw«M,BiiddN«ARtol^ 
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19. Gods and men Barhut sculptures foilovir a scheme of art in which 
the Qods and men figure alike, and represent a religious function in which they unite 
to heighten its significance. Looked at from one point of view, here is only a 
great concourse of the gods and angels in a upavana or delightful grove created by 
art and graced by the presence of the holy congregation of Bhikshus with the Master 
at their head. It would seem as if the whole Barhut effort of art is to delineate, 
however imperfectly, a picture of the \/orship of the Buddha in a peaceful and 
tranquil atmosphere, which is suggested in the Mahasamaya-Suttanta. The act of 
worship means an open acknowledgment of the greatness of the worshipped. Some 
gods may be above some men, but the Buddha is far above all (sabba-sattanam 
aggo) and the supreme object of worship (aggadakkhi^eyyo).* The Suttanta 
explains how even the Suparqas and Nagas could come in together without 
any ferocity and fear, in spite of an incompatible natural relation between 
them.’ 

The Buddhists speak of three kinds of gods (devas, devatas) : those by com¬ 
mon consent or recognition (sammuti), those by purity (visuddhi), and those by birth 
(upapatti). The kings and other royal personages are the gods by recognition, the 
recluses and other holy personages are the gods by purity, Brahma, Prajapati and 
other celestial beings are the gods by birth. To the question, who is a devata ? the 
reply is : "Any being who is worshipped or to whom an offering is made or a gift 
given".’ The Niddesa list of devatas comprises five groups of five kinds of each t 
"(I) ascetics i (2) domestic animals (elephants, horses, cows, cocks, crows)» (3) 
physical forces and elements (fire, stone, etc.)» (4) lower gods (bhummadeva : 
naga, supanija, yakkha, asura, gandhabba)' i (5) high gods (inhabitants of the 
devaloka proper: Maharaja, Chanda, Suriya, Inda, Brahma)". To these "are added 
the two aspects of the sky-god as deva-devata and disa-devata".’ The Niddesa 
list also includes Vasudeva, Baladeva, Pui^^bhadda and Mai?ibhadda among the 
beings worshipped by the people of India. The masses are broadly classed 
as devadhammikas* or worshippers of the gods. The devas, as specified in the 
Devadhamma-Jataka, are precisely those mentioned in the Niddesa and other 
Buddhist texts ' 

Now, looked at from another point of view, Barhut represents nothing but the 
evolution of man from the lowest to the highest The whole cosmography, conceived 

1 Dlghft'N, 11, p. 254, 257 : Mthfatnuyo 'ptyknumirp devakSyS wmtgatl. 

2 SunMn8tU.villLsin!, Part I, p. 233. 3 O^a N, It, p. 259: 4 Cf. Mitnlfpsl.Sotra. IX. I. S.—10. 

Abhayaip tadt Nlgarljtnam til, SupaoQato khetnam akisi Buddho. 

3 Pali>En|liih Dietionaiy sub voc* Oevail. 6 Angutara.N. III. p. 276, 
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in the form of a gradation of beinga: Arflpabrahmas, Ropabrahmas, KSmSvachara 
devas, Manussa, Tirachchhana (Anfmals)y Petas (Departed spirits), and Nerayikas 
(Infernal beings), constitutes just a scale to measure the rises and fells of man. The 
gods and things celestial typify men and things human at their best, while the 
animals, departed spirits and infernal beings t^ify men at their worst. The Buddhists 
place the Disciples of the Buddha in the eight stages of sanctification even above the 
Arflpabrahmas and take them to represent a Lokottara (Supramundane gradation,) 
while the Buddha is placed in a position, which is reached by none but a Supreme 
Buddha.^ 

As the forms of art reach up to Rflpabrahmas, Barhut has avoided figurations, 
human or otherwise, of the Arflpabrahmas. if art cannot consistently with the above 
idea represent in human or any form the Formless, far less can it represent Buddha 
and his Disciples who transcend even the limit of the Formless.* The Rflpabrahmas 
and other gods are carved in the image of man, and the goddesses in that of 
woman. 

20. Personality :—Here we are not to discuss the metaphysical problem of 
personality. The word personality is used in its ordinary sense, it meaning what one 
generally understands when one says, "He is a great personality", "Hers is a sweet 
personality". It is a powerful or significant expression of the self, which is at once 
felt and noticed by others who come in contact. Before the arrival of the Buddha at 
the abode of certain Wanderers (Parivrfljakas) they converted it into a fish-market 
by their noisy and unrestrained discussions and conversations, but no sooner they saw 
the Buddha was coming towards them than they were all struck dumb.* This was 
due to Buddha s personality. The last compliments paid by King Prasenajit of KoSala 
to the Buddha were all touching his personality.* Personality is some sort of devatva 
or divinity. A Bodhisattva or Buddha in the making is otherwise called a mahflsattva 
or great being, that is, one endowed with great personality. The Bodhisattva in 
his last human existence appears as a mahflpurusha or great man. The study of the 
history of a mahflpurusha is burdened with the problem of development and advent 
of such a personality. It is suggested that there are two aspects of the self: that of 
attainment through supreme efforts, and that of self-expression, self-assertion, self¬ 
manifestation, one following upon the other.* Personality is concerned with the 
second aspect. 

1 Here lies a correct explana||on for the absence of human figuration not only of Buddha but of Buddha's 
Disciples and ArOpabrahmas. 

1 Maijhima.N. II, p. 2. 


3 Ibid, II, Dhammachetiya .Sutta. 
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The Qods with personality are described as those endowed with supernormal 
powers, brilliancy of mental qualities, lustre of appearance, and dignity of p>osition 
(iddhimanta, jutimanta, va^^avantS, yasassino).* A great personality among men is a 
person of great power and great influence (mahiddhika, mahanubhSva), Even on the 
physical side, a perfect bodily form is required for the expression of personality. 
Thus a Bo-tree endowed with personality Is said to be a tree of which the trunk and 
foliage are proportionately of the same height, the branches, too, are proportionately of 
the same height and length, and rise aloft and spread in four directions, and the leaves 
are ever green and fresh, and the tallness is no less than a hundred cubits.* The bodily 
form of an antelope endowed with personality is similarly described.' The 32 major 
and 80 minor bodily marks of a great man are intended to describe the perfect bodily 
form of a man endowed with personality. 

The trees of Barhut Invested with personality are typified by the Bo-tree In Fig. 
32, the Asvattha in the centre in Fig. 50, the Sirisha with a seat before it (Fig. 69), 
and the Nyagrodha in Fig. 143. The antelopes invested with personality are three 
the spotted deer that stands in the middle (Fig. 89), the Nyagrodha deer in Fig. 88, 
and the Ruru king in Fig. 129. Attention may be similarly drawn to the bull in Fig. 
109, the lord of the herd of elephants in Fig. 83, the mallard in Fig. 91, the peacock 
in PI. XXXIII, Arhadgupta in Fig. 81, Alambusha in Fig. 34, the yaksha in Fig. 67, 
the NagarSja in Fig, 69, the Rishi in Fig. I3I, and Mahaushadha in Fig. 147. 

21. Art and actuality :—In commenting on the human forms of Barhut 
and Sanchi, Griinwedel remarks * “Physically, too, the Hindu differs from the 
ancient Greek. \/ith his delicate and supple-jointed limbs, miserable calves and 
feeble muscles, the Hindu was in early times, as the ancient Buddhist sculptures 
show, the very same lightly built, slippery, eel-like creature that he is to-day. On 
the whole, it may be said that ancient Buddhist art has represented the Hindu 
excellently, with an agreeable child-like naturalism which, notwithstanding the graceful 
moulding, is far from idealising.'* 

Griinwedel is not the only scholar and art-critic who has indulged in such a 
sweeping generalisation as above- It may go without saying that as a physical or 
racial type, the ancient Greek differed from the Hindu, as also from the ancient 
Roman, Assyrian, Egyptian, and the rest. But will it be a correct inference to draw 
from the figurations in ancient Buddhist art that there were no men then in India with 


1 Diaha,N.ll.p.25S. 2 Bkrhut, Bk. II pp. 2.7. 3 bid Bk. II p. 86. 

4 Buddhni Alt in India, p. 33. 
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a muscular build ? Surveyirig all th^ figures at Barhut, of men, gods, animals and 
the rest, we can easily detect that thbe were designed by at least three artists, and 
their works may be classed as superior, of medium quality, and inferior. At the hands 
of one of them, the human .figures have come out as sufficiently tall, reminding us of 
the Punjabis of to*day (Fig. 18). 

To our mind, the correct inference to draw would be the minimum, and not 
the maximum. G>nsider, for example, the poor boat propelled by oars in the midst 
of a sea or ocean (Fig. 85). \^ould it be correct to think and say that was 
precisely the shape and size of the sea*going boat which is hardly better than a 
canoe plying in shallow water ? \/e should say, "No''. The representation in art 
falls far short of the literary description of the vessels in which the sea-going mer¬ 
chants dared go to such distant places as Ceylon, Java, and Babylon (Baveru). The 
minimum that might be said is that even that was a possible or actual form of a boat, 
known to the artist who designed it. 

Consider next the thrones on which the kings are found seated. These are 
hardly better than ordinary chairs of to-day. ^ere these precisely the thrones of 
the kings of ancient India which taxed a great poetical skill to describe their magni¬ 
ficence ? We should again say, "No'^ 

Mt. Na^oda or NSrada, representing as it did a peak of the GandhamSdana 
range of poetic fame, is barely indicated by a tree or plant with a few pieces of rock 
near by. Are these sufficient to give an idea of the loftiness and grandeur of the 
mountain, the natural wealth and beauty of which are described in eloquent terms 
by the poet of the Yessantara-Jdtaka ? Even to this query, our one reply should 
be, "certainty not". 

The argument need not be stressed any further. It may suffice to say that a 
gladiator with a most muscular frame may assume a most gentle form when he comes 
to play the humble part of a worshipper of the Buddha. The main method of treat¬ 
ment followed in Barhut art is symbolical, the human forms not excepted. The 
symbolic devices touch the minimum of actuality, and not the maximum.^ 


1 With rercrenea to the figum of the Yekshei. for imtenee. Beehhofor (Eerly Indien Sculpture. Vol. I, p. 21) 
observes: “In solemn repose end deee esmestness iiend the deml>gods of Bwhut es creatures of a transcendental sphere 
who have nothing In common with huiUnily. One must, however, beware of Interpreting these figures u the axpratsiQn 
of a particularly seiious cancepUon.** 
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ASPECTS OF ART 

1. Part of Navakarmika :—'We arc now accustomed to speak of 
Buddhist art, taking it to signify that branch of Indian or Oriental art which deals 
with Buddhist or Buddhistic subjects. This connotation of the term is generally accept 
ted ap>art from the consideration of who the artists are. If the craftsmen or so-called 
artists under their leader—the mason, were persons strangers to the Buddhist faith and 
unfamiliar with its scriptures, legends and traditions, how was it possible for them to 
do justice to the work for which they were employed ? If they had represented 
skilled hands with tools, where was the head to guide them in their work ? Could 
their handiworks have received at all a Buddhistic stamp, if there were no agent to 
act on behalf of the Buddhists themselves ? The Vinaya Texts lead us to think that 
in commencing all new building operations of importance to Buddhism, the Sangha 
formally appointed an expert among its members to act as superintendent (IcammS- 
dhifthflyaka). The duty of the Navakarmika consisted in directing and supervising 
all works connected with Buddhist religious architecture. Some of the Nflgdrjuni- 
kontja inscriptions deRnitely record that the erection of the Mahdchetiya of the place 
was completed by the Reverend Ananda who knew the DIgha and Majjhima NikSyas 
by heart.* Similarly the Klahclvaipsa records that sculptures in the Relic-chamber of 
the Great Stilpa, built under the anspices of King Duttthagdmani, were duly executed 
under the direction of the Venerable Indagutta (Indragupta) who was endowed with 
six supernormal faculties.* From these references, it is easy to infer that the 
Navakarmika placed in charge of new building operations was either an architect and 
sculptor himself or a person who could guide the artists in their work. 

2. Navakarmika of Barhut If it be assumed that a Navakarmika 
was appointed to direct and supervise building operations at Barhut, the question 
arises : ^ho was he 7 Among the extant inscriptions of Barhut that record the 
names of Bhikkhus or Bhikkhunis other than those who resided at the locality, 
mention also the names of places, to which they belonged. Among the local 


1 Viiuya ChulUvagg*, VI, mentions in detail some of the works entrusted to a Navakarmika. 

2 Vogel, Prakrit Inscriptions from a Buddhist site at Nsglriunikooda, E.I., Vol. XX, Pail I, p. 17 ; D. L. Baiua, 

'On some Terms in the Nt|^riunikop4* Inscriptions', I. C., Vol. I, p. 107. 
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Bhikkhus, only one Is mentioned as Navakarmilca. Isipdlita (^ishlpfllita) alone figures 
as the Navakarmika, |idorned with all the other epithets—Bhadaipta, Aya and 
BhSnaka, with which other Bhikkhu donors are honoured. From this evidence, 
the conclusion is almost irresistible that the Reverend Master ^ishipSlita, the Reciter 
of the Sacred Texts, was the Navakarmika under whose guidance and supervision 
the Barhut Buddhist monument was built. 

3. Art as defined in the Brahmanas:—^Silpa (Pali sippa) is the 
common Indian term to denote all arts and crafts, all creations that are striking and 
skilful, ^ all things demanding manual skill *, and all branches of learning requiring 
intellectual instrumentality.* Thus all that go by the name of divine artmanship 
(devaSilpa), all that go by the name of human artmanship (rndnu^-Silpa), * and 
all that go by the name of industrial and professional arts (SgSriya-sippa) ' are 
comprehended by one and the same term. Here the term Silpa or Art is to be 
understood in the narrow sense of artmanship displayed in architecture, sculpture, 
and painting, and the point of inquiry is : How is this term, understood in this very 
sense, defined in the BrShmaqas ? 

The definition of Art as met with in the Brahmanas is far from speaking well 
of the creative genius of Brahmanism, and the BrShmaijas are the ancient authoritative 
texts in which the Brahmanist definition of Art is enunciated. In accordance with the 
famous dictum in the Satapatha-BrShmaga, III, 2.1. 5 : 

yad vai pratirQpaip tach chhiipam : 

'^('hatever is a facsimile is Art.' 

The Pali word corresponding to pratirapatp is patirQpaip. PatirQpa is that 
which is 'suitable, right, good, proper, e.g. patirQpo desavSso, and patirQpako means 
'one bearing just the semblance', e.g. pan^ita-patirQpako,' a sham scholar'» mitta* 
patirQpako,' one bearing the semblance of a friend'. 


] Bvhui Inscriptions, No. 30: Bhsdaiksi Ayi'lsi^iusk Bhlnsktsa Nmkamikut dinaip. 

2 S&y»nk on Aittfeya.BrthintOk. VI, 5, I ; SilpMabdti di» Uchtryakaraip karma brOte .... kauitlam. 

3 Khuddakapt{ha.Commenlary, Section bearing on the Mangila.5utlk: Sippan ti ytip kiflchi hattha'koHlIaiii* 
maiiildLra‘4Uvaonaklra.kammkdi. 

4 Sippa.Sutta in the Udkna: GaQana>ilppaip, SaAkhkna.sippaip, LBld)a.sippaip, Kkveyyi'Sippaip, Loklyata^ippaqi, 

Khattavijig.sippaiT). -i 

5 Styaoa on Aitareya.BrthmaQa, VI, 5. 1: Silpatp dvividham : Devaiilpaip Mtnufa.tilpan eheti. 

6 Khuddakapl(ha.Cenimentaryb ^(Seeiion on MaAsala«futta. Cf. Udlna^Commcntary, Seeden on Sippa<Sutta: 
Sippan ti taddhangmaip yaqi killohi iitWiip. 
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The Aitareya-BrShmaQa, VI, 5. I, sets forth the folioving definition of 
Art which may enable the reader to realize the underlying meaning of the ^tapatha 
dictum: 

SilpSni Saipsanti devaSilpSny eteshSip vai SilpanSm anukritib Silpam adhigamyate. 
Hast? kaipso vflso hirai}yam aSvatarT-rathab &iipam. ^ilpaip hasminnadhigamyate ya 
evaip veda yad eva Silpanaqi. Atmasamskrtir vava Silpani. Chhandomayaqi va etair 
yajarndna atmanaqi saipskurute. 

' They praise the creations of Art that are divine. Here Art [in the human 
sense] is understood as meaning an imitation * of those very creations of Art divine. 
The figures of elephant,* the figurations in brass,* drapery and gold, and the mule- 
yoked-chariots * [made by human hand] are [examples of] Art [human]. Art verily 
consists in these—he who knows this knows indeed the creations of Art. The 
fashioning of self is, to be sure, a work of Art. By this the devotee so fashions his 
self as to render it chhandomaya—rhythmical.' * 

The definition of Art which is superficial at first sight leads to a point sugges¬ 
tive of its deeper meaning. The point is concerned with the 'fashioning of self' 
(dtma-satii$kfiti|;iX the art of self-building. The question is one of bringing a son into 
the world in a full-fledged form which is nothing but an art of reproducing one's own 
self as a separate individual who will stand out as a perfect model of bodily form 
and mental constitution, endowed with harmony and intelligence. The discussion of 
the subject in the concluding part of the chapter above referred to makes it 
clear that the fashioning of semen (retab) as the seed of life is in the hands of 
the creative power of the Divine Being working in and through nature, while the im¬ 
parting of certain specific characters to it in its passage through the womb is possible 
on the part of the parents. The substance with potentialities or posible forms 
is given as a work of Art divine and the methodical realization of those possibilities 
is the achievement of human skill and intelligence. The text of the Aitareya-BrShmaqa 
would have us understand that a purely aesthetic factor (e.g., the chanting of select 
hymns) may prove of a great psychical effect in producing the required artistic mood. 


1 SlytQt: tnuli(itiip iMlp^apam. 

2 StyaQk: huthadri^am Skitatn. 

3 StyaQt: kaipso darpaQSdi. 

4 Styapa's interpretatbfi is followed. 

5 StyaQa; Chhadndoinayaip—vedamayaip. The rendering of the passage as offered in the Translation of the 
Akareyn'Bikhffla^ (Sacred Books of the Hindus Scries) is rather a poor show of Vedic scholaishipa 
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Thus the deftntion implied is : Art consists in intelligently working up a desired 
form on a natural material, making manifest what is hidden or potential.* 

4. Buddhist conception of art:—According to Buddhist conception, 
all works of art are really executed by mind (sabbaip taip chitten 'eva kayirati). Referr¬ 
ing to a class of paintings called charai]ia>chitra, the Buddha is said to have declared : 
'Even that is thought out by the mind (chitten' eva chintitaip)'.' In explaining this 
dictum, Buddhaghosa says"There is nothing finer in the world than the art 
of painting. In executing a piece of painting, this idea first occurs to the mind 
of the painter: 'Here these pictures should be drawn.' \/ith this idea in the 
mind, the sketching, outlining, putting on the paint, touching up and other processes of 
painting proceed by means of the brush. As a result thereof, the desired figure 
appears on the canvas. Thereafter the artist gives a finishing touch by setting the 
details in their right places according to his own ideas'.' A Buddha-image, as the 
Buddhist views it, is not a physical likeness of the Buddha but a representation 
in bodily form of that which is purely mental without any positive basis (avatthukaip 
manamattakaih).^ 

According to the definition of art implied in this psychological explanation 
of the possibility of a work of art, art is an expression of mind 
through certain appropriate forms in matter. In other words, mind imposes 
its own forms on matter, imprinting them with its own consciousness, shaping them 
with its own ideas, enlivening them with its own feelings, vivifying them with its 
own emotions, and invigorating them with its own chetanS or conation. Thus 
the quality of art, that is, of expression, really depends on the sense of serenity, 
purity and transcendantility of mind itself. 

As a form of composition, the function of art consists in producing rasa or 
quality of taste. In Grammar and style, rasa means 'essential property, elegance, 
brightness', and in dramatic art, it means 'sentiment' (natya*rasa). Rasa is a property 
or quality which is to be tasted or experienced (assdde, assddane, assddatthena). 
It permeates an object through a flow of its own (snehane). In the Netti, rasa is 
taken to be a synonym of juti, 'brightness, excellency'. Rasa as a sense of taste, 
represents the personal accomplishment or distinction of a man.* It carries with it 


1 Cf. Barua, A History of pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, (1921), pp. 108-110. 

2 Saipyutta-N, III, p. ISl. 

3 Atthasilini, p. 64. See the Expositor by p« Maung Tin, 1, p. 86. 

4 Fausboll,Jttaka,IV,p. 228. 

9 Pali-EnglUi Dictionary, tub «pc« Rasa. 
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the idea of a pleasurable or joyous Interest, which is born of experience. An 
experience is to be felt by an individual within himself (pachchattaiii), and, as such, it is 
inalienable from the seif. There is, therefore, an indefinable element in each experience 
and in the sentiment born thereof. The rasa aimed at in Buddhist literary and 
art compositions is vimutti or final emancipation. This rasa or interest is to inform 
the whole and part of such compositions. The simile by which this point is 
illustrated in Buddhism is this : Just as from whichever part of the sea the water 
is tasted, its taste is salt (io^arasa), even so vimutti is the taste of the Buddha s 
doctrines, as embodied in a literary form.^ Vimutti is the free or unrelated state of 
consciousness (chitta), and the chitta which has experienced such a state is called 
vimutta>chitta. Mind in its passage towards vimutti, enjoys the taste of aloofness 
through self-alienation (pavivekarasa), that of joy born of the feeling of spirituality 
(dhammapltirasa).* 

Looked at from this point of view, it is of secondary importance whether the 
forms adopted by art are exact copies or accurate representations of nature or not 
The chief point for consideration is how far they are adequate as a means 
of producing the rasa in the varying degrees of its manifestation, the gradation 
being determined by human measures of joy and happiness (Snanda).' 

5. Time and Space :—Kdia or samaya is the Buddhist term to denote time, 
and SkSSa, to denote space. Time is only a mental mode of interpreting events in 
space or in mind, it being without any existence in actuality.* The notion of time 
implies a related character of the world, viewed or contemplated as an object of 
thought.* The consciousness of time is reduced to zero in chitta, when chitta becomes 
unrelated} remaining in its own place.* An event, when it happens, happens as a 
»mple occurrence, simple in the sense that the factors combining to produce it are not 
analysed yet. The possibility of its occurrence lies in a combination of circumstances 
or causal elements (pachchaya-sdmaggi), or in a complex of mental factors in relation 
to the consciousness.^ The conventional or historical mode of representing existence 


1 Angutcar&'N, I, p. 36, IV, p, 203. Stmaniapbtdikl, I, p. 16: Sabbampi Buddhavachanaip raMvasena 
ekavidhaip...taip ekaraiaip vitnuuirasam cva hoti. 

2 Dhammapada, v. 205 : 

Pavjveka'rauip pi'tvt, rasaip upasamassa cha | niddaro hoti nipptpo dhammapi'twasaiii pivaip t 

3 Taittiriya-Upanishad, II. 8 

4 Atthastlini, p. 59 ; So pan'esa sabhtvato aviilamtnacu pannaltimattaka cva. 

5 Ibid, p. 59: urp utp upSdlya paftnano kilo ntma. 

6 Fausboll, Jitaka, III, p. 210. 

7 Atihaslllni, p. 58. 
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is one in terms of three portions of time: atita (past), anSgata (future), and pachchup* 
panna (present).* The atita is that whichTias already ceased to be (niruddha), and the 
andgata is that which has not as yet come to be. From the logical point of view, 
therefore, the pachchuppanna which is only a relative concept depending for its 
validity on the existence of adta and anSgata does not stand in reality.* From the 
psychological point of view, however, pachchuppanna stands as an ever-renewed 
present. Such a present may be represented either as continuity (santati) or as 
duration (addha), while its perception constitutes only one active moment of cons¬ 
ciousness (chitta-khaoa).' As the Mahaniddesa teaches, the visualisation of the entire 
history of the universe is possible by a single act of intuition in consciousness.* 

The concept of akasa is treated under riipa, as well as under chitta. As under 
rQpa, akasa or space is conceived as a dhatu or element which retains its own 
characteristics.* It is the ultimate ground of all physical objects, of all-matter. As such, 
it remains unaffected by the four great elements* and their derivatives, constituting 
together all-matter (sabbaip rQpaip).* And as under chitta, aka&a dawns on consci¬ 
ousness as a vision of the infinity of space in a plane of experience which is reached 
immediately after rising up beyond the sensuous (rQpdvachara).* The infinity of space 
is entertained by the mind as a bahiddharammaQa or object of experience which 
directs the mind towards the external world for its place of origin.' And as a mental 
element, it is through space that we perceive objects as mutually distinct (parich- 
chheda-rOpaip).** 

6. One chitta-kshana in Barhut art:—^Although the Barhut monument 
was not built in a day, and it took nearly a century to be completed, it is no wonder 
that the whole of it is designed to represent only one chitta-ksha^a. This kshaqa is 
no other than a single moment of rejoicing, one moment of pure religious impulse, 
one thrill of joy, or one devotional mood, induced by the festival (maha) held in 
honour of the relics deposited in the stQpa at Barhut. This may well explain why a 
scene of the relic-procession is depicted on the very First Pillar, as also on the very 

1 Msij>nink«N,, III, p. 187; Kathlvatthu, i. 10; Stchcrvatiliy, Central Conception of Buddhism, p. 45 f. 

2 Mldhy«mika.kirikl. Ch. I. 

3 Atthaalini, pp. 420>21: khaoa.pachehuppannaip chhtaip chetopariyt'fBoassa trammanaip hotu 

4 Mahkniddesa, giihki quoted under Jarkvagia. 

5 Dhammasangaol, p. 144. 

6 Ibid, p. 144: asamphuRhaip chatOhi mah^hotchi. 

7 ibid. p. 124. 

8 Ibid, p. 98. ^ 

9 lbid,p.242. 

10 S.Z.Aun«,Comp«diufflC^BuddhiuPhtioiophy,p.m 
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first piece of coping. This also explains why all men and women, gods and goddesses 
appear in what Granwedel would call 'gala-dress', as a result of which it becomes 
difficult to distinguish between gods and men. Icings and commoners, queens and ordi¬ 
nary women. The same explains why thfoughout prevail acts of and preparations for 
worship, why all meet ail, the heaven and the earth, the high and the low, the 
serious and the frivolous, on a common platform and in the same joyous mood. 

7. Time as continiuty :—Time as continuity has been defined as a conti¬ 
nuous adding to the strength of an impulse till the required momentum is produced. 
In producing fire, for instance, heat is to be generated by degrees till the point of 
ignition is reached. The continuous adding to the strength of heat till that point is 
reached is santati. Suppose there is a heavy waggon which can be drawn by seven 
pairs of bullocks. The first pair is yoked to it, then the second, next the third, and 
the process is continued till the seventh pair is yoked and the waggon begins to move. 
This is called santati.' Let us see how this idea of santati (continuous action) is 
represented in Barhut sculpture. Consider, for instance, the Fig. 103 in which the 
story of Kurungamiga has been represented by no less than five stages, and all in one 
and the same medallion. The depiction of each single stage constitutes a moment of 
artistic effort which adds to the significance of the previous moment, and until the last 
stage is depicted, the desired scene of the Jdtaka remains incomplete. And when all 
the stages arc depicted, the result is just one presentation on the whole. Similarly, 
the execution of each panel constitutes a moment of artistic effort, and all such 
moments combine to produce a single artistic result. An artistic interest is created 
only by the cumulative effect of a continuous action. 

8. Time as duration :—Time as duration is nothing but a span of life, a 
career of a person, a period of history. This aspect of time is well represented at 
Barhut by the Elephant-and-Scroll design on the coping, in spite of the fact that the 
bas-relieb could not be arranged serially according to the chronology of events 
in the life of Buddha Sakyamuni, they are intended, in point of fact, to represent 
his whole career from the PraQidhSna to the MahSparinirva^a, as well as from birth 
to death, in so far as his last existence is concerned. 

9. Space as a factor in art:—'^e have noted that akasa or space is 
that through which the objects or forms come to be perceived as mutually distinct. 
Space includes also the idea of inter-spaces. It is in connection with space and 
inter-spaces that the consideration of various other points arises, such as perspective. 


‘ AnhHlIinl, pp. 89,420. SuiMii b only a eontinutd procMi of jimiUr loions till tha doiirad r«ull b produeod. 
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location or setting^ proportion, shape, size, volume, light and shade, background, 
position, postures and attitudes. The ^ces at the disposal of the Barhut artists 
virere panels that are either circular, semi-circular, curved, quadrangular or linear. The 
shape and size of these panels^ combined with the exigency of the subject-matter, 
had much to do with the judgement of die artists in determining the perspective 
and the rest. Spacing in Barhut sculptures is not, upon the whole, unsatisfactory, 
and it is only in a few reliefs (Nos. 37,137) that the effect is rather clumsy 
due to the overcrowding of figures. 

10 Perspective and Background :—Leaving other points to art-critics 
for their opinion, we shall here consider only these two points : perspective and 
background. \^ith regard to the first point, we may observe that Barhut sculptures 
are generally lacking in a geometrical perspective. There is, nevertheless, a perspective 
of their own, which may, for want of a better term, be called narrative perspective. 
In Scene 38, for instance, the four groups of deities arc expected to represent four 
quarters : east, south, west and north. The four quarters are actually represented 
by disposing the deities in two rows, one behind the other, and detaching two 
figures from the two rows and making them face opposite directions from two sides. 
In Fig. 72, the man raising up a standing female on the palm of his hands looks 
very small as compared with the upper figure, which is not quite correct according 
to geometrical perspective. There are some JStaka-scenes, in which the story is 
represented by stages. The presentation is one of a riddle which cannot be solved 
unless one views it in the sculptors own perspective in a vertical projection. The 
lack of geometrical perspective may explain why there is nothing in the background 
of the bas-reliefs.* Everything, every part of a picture, is sought to be equally placed 
in front. There is, nevertheless, a background, which is to be supplied from 
literature or tradition, i.e., by the observer himself from his own knowledge or 
imagination. 

11. Trae-and-Woman motifs :~Dr. J. Ph.Vogel has adopted Sdlabhafi- 
jika as a Sanskrit term to denote the tree-and-woman motifs in Indian sculptures.' 
The Mah&vaipsa employs puppha-sakhS-dharS* ("holding the bunches of flowers 
and branches of trees") as an expression to denote such motifs that are obviously 
all decorative. As GrOnwedel reads them, in these motifs "women stand under a 


2 Bachhofer (Ewiy IndUn Sculpture. Vol. I, p. 23) obwvct i "The ihadn in not yet connected end do not 
produce that uniform dark ground from which cmerfe the bri^ illuminated figures." 

3 Acm ^icntal'ia, Vol. VII—"Woinen and Tree or Salabheffiikl." 

4 Mahlvaipia,Ch. XXX.V.9I. , 
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tree, and raise their hands among the branches as if to pluck the blossoms".' Neither 
GrOnwedel nor Dr. Vogel has read any erotic meaning into them. Recently Mr. K. 
Rama Pisharoti has published an instructive paper in the Journal of the Indian Society 
of Oriental Art (Vol. Ill, No. 2, pp. 28 foil.), suggesting that Dohada Salabhafljikd 
should be adopted as the Indian technical term to denote all these popular artistic 
devices, represented 'both in Indian literature and sculpture'. He has cited references 
from the Sanskrit KSvyas dating from Ksliddsa doMi^nwards, and many examples from 
ancient Indian sculptures dating from Barhut onwards to prove his case. The 
idea in Dohada is "that some plants, trees and creepers would blossom in the 
oif-season, when lovely women direct their activities towards them". "These 
activities," adds Mr. Pisharoti, "may be of two kinds; they may consist in 
direct contact with the body of a woman, as when she kicks, touches or embraces, 
or in indirect contact, as when she spits liquor upon them or blows at them, laughs, 
glances at them or when she speaks sweetly, or sings, or dances in front of them, 
in the terminology of Alaipkdrikas, most of these are UddipanabhSvas so far as 
SfiAgflrarasa is concerned t that is to say, these are actively associated with 
SambhogaSfiAgara, love in enjoyment." 

He notices a clear instance of the LatAveshtika type of 'AliAgana-dohada' 
in the Barhut representation of yakshf ChandrA (Fig. 73), and ChabkokA devatA 
(Fig. 75). 

12. Criticism of Pisharoti’s interpretation :—Mr. Pisharoti claims 
that '*the women-and-tree motif which was a favourite one with Indian poets, drama¬ 
turgists and artists and the variations in its representation, *‘finds adequate 
explanation on the basis of the different kinds of Dohada associated with different 
trees". This claim, put in this manner, may be allowed to stand. But the weak 
point in his argument is that he has not succeeded in citing a single reference from 
any branch of Indian literature, prior in date to the works of KAlidAsa, to prove 
the earlier existence of the popular belief in the possibility of fertilisation of plants 
by an amorous contact or association with women. He has referred us indeed 
to the MahAbhArata and the jAtaka tales that speak of men marrying trees. 

There is only one Buddhist legend in which a Brahmin religious student is 
said to have been wedded to a PApili tree, or to a twig with flowers. This 
legend was invented by the Buddhists long after the erection of the Buddhist 
monuments at Barhut, Bodh-gayA and SAnchf, to account for the origin of the 
name of the city of PA^aliputra. .The name of its ancient site, as known in 

I BuddhteArtinlmfi*, p. 41. 

n 
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Buddha's time, was Pfltaligrama, and Pfltaligrama was then only a village on the bank 
ot the Ganges. By the application of the rule of avidQra'Upanidhfl-pafinatti (naming 
a locality by the proximity of a natural object, such as a tree), one may suggest 
that the village came to be called Pa^aiigrama from the circumstance that its 
entrance was marked by the presence of a Patali tree, or that it abounded with 
Patali trees (cf. Iipdasalaguha, Nigoha-kubha).' The Pali scholiasts, however, 
suggest that the village became known as Pataligrama for no other reason than 
this, that when its foundation was being laid, two or three young Patali trees 
shot forth from the ground.* 

Hwen Thsang has described the later Buddhist legend accounting for the 
origin of the name of Pataliputra, setting forth' what is really meant.* ^^'ith a 
view to satisfying the mania of a Brahmin religious student to marry, his fellow- 
students laid a plan. They supposed two persons to represent the father and 
mother of the bridegroom, and two persons to represent the father and mother 
of the bride. The scene of action was laid under a Patali tree. A twig with 
flowers on it was supposed to be the bride. This bride was given to the 
student, whose heart rejoiced as he took her to himself. His fellow-students 
knew that all this was fun. But he would not return home with them. Affected 
by love, he preferred to remain there. The fun led to an actual marriage of the 
student with a young maiden who lived as a tree-spirit in that Patali tree. Even 
a son was born of that wedlock. The flowering tree became a great mansion 
for him. 

Thus here is no hint at marrying a tree. The custom of a man's marrying 
a tree, preferably a banana or plantain, prevails among the Hindus. But the 
object of the ceremony is to create a hiatus in the series of deaths of the wives, 
married one after the other. 

The Slokas cited by Mr. Pisharoti from the Great Epic (Ssntiparva, Ch. 182, 
vv. 10-17) are precisely those in which certain empirical proofs are put forward in 
support of the view that the trees and plants possess all the senses, including the 
internal percipient or soul 0>va, chaitanya), and that probably in refutation of an 
earlier view propounded by the Jains and Ajivikas that the trees and plants possess 
only one sense, the sense of touch. There is, however, no such specific suggestion 


1 Puggkl»paf{n»ui.Anhaluthl, N|dtnii.v*00*nl. 

2 Udlnt-vaocianl, Siamese Ei, p. 515: Idtk ^musk nIptna.dlvtM 

lk)« PttaUAkurt pathavko ubbhijjitvl niklihainupiu, tent tti)i Rtttllglmo tvcva vohtriqisu. 

3 Betl.BuddhUt Records, Vol. II, pp.83.S5. 
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made in those Slokas that the trees are fertilised by an amorous contact with a 
lovely woman. 

The Sanskrit Kflvya descriptions of Dohada arc interesting as an effective 
erotic mode of differentiating the artistic devices associating women with trees. 
But the question is—shall we be justified in reading an erotic meaning into all of 
such devices, particularly into those at Barhut ? \^hen art sets up a form, it 
may be interpreted differently by different persons according to their taste and 
temperament. 

A view indeed gained ground in Indian literature, both ascetic and erotic, 
opining that woman is ail sex or lust. All her gestures and postures, all her 
movements and playful activities were interpreted as a sign or expression in different 
ways of her lustful self.^ It is really in this very character that she has been 
represented in many of the bas-reliefs of Barhut. But even this is no evidence 
in support of Mr. Pisharoti's interpretation of the tree-and-woman motifs. 

In interpreting them, we must take them along with other motifs in which 
the yakshiijiis, devatSs and devakumdris are represented. Confining our attention 
to the female statues, we may notice that the yakshiijis and devatfls arc represented 
either as female devotees or as actresses. As devotees, either they are gathering 
flowers and fruits to make an offering thereof at the sanctuary, or they (Figs. 7, 
7a, 78,) are ready with such offerings in their hands, or arc performing the act of 
adoration (Figs. 26-32). As actresses, they are either taking part in a musical 
performance (Figs. 34, 39, 69, 81), or performing a gymnastic feat (Figs. 68, 72, 
74, 82a). In the so-called tree-and-woman motifs, they are invariably shown as 
plucking blossoms or fruits. In one example, she is plucking blossoms, standing on 
the back of an elephant (Fig. 75) i in one, standing on the back of a horse (Fig. 76), 
in one, on the head and tail of a horse-headed makara (Fig. 73)» and in one, on 
the ground (Fig 19). On the bevelled edges of the uprights, the devakurnSris are 
represented as plucking flowers and fruits, standing on lotus blossoms or lifted cobra- 
heads. The Barhut meaning of the tree-and-woman motif may be evident from a 
representation of these maidens in Fig. 7d, PI. X. 

12. Method of continuous narration:—^The method of continuous 
narration or continuous action, adopted in some of the Barhut panels, and in the 
Barhut sculpture on the whole, consists in "the portraying in one composition of two 


I PunbOll, Jiukt, Vel. V, pp. 424 foil.; Ubs^vliivt, od. Ufmum, p. 920. 
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or more scenes from the same series".* ^One may readily agree with Dr. Coomara* 
swamy in thinking that this method of narration is not "specifically Jaina, nor even 
specifically Indian, but rather simply primitive". In the same connection, he charac* 
teristically observes : "Here--MS a method of narration...possible in visual art, but 
difficult in words...according to which a succession of events is actually represented 
in spatial simultaneity. The method contrasts with that of a now much more familiar 
and 'realistic' type of art in which a strictly momentary condition, rather than a conti¬ 
nuous act of being, is depicted. The limiting concepts are on the one hand that of 
the world-picture...in which all that belongs to every where and every when takes 
place immediately and is seen at a single glance without duration or spatial analysis i 
and on the other, that of the static glimpse of what takes place at a single moment 
in a given time-sequence and in a given place determinable geographically. These 
limiting concepts are then of two entirely different 'nows' i in one case the now of 
eternity, in the other a datable now «and in the same way, concepts of two entirely 
different 'heres', one that is everywhere, the other local. Evidently, the continuously 
narrative art tends rather to be the representation of the now of eternity apart from 
temporal and spatial extension, than to the now envisaged by the painter of effects and 
of events". "Ve are not," he adds in continuation, "by any means suggesting that 
the methods of continuous narration and vertical projection were devised in order to 
be the presentation of a vision of things apart from time and space, but rather that 
things seen, apart from time and space in 'dhydna'. Vedic 'dhi' could not have been 
otherwise represented. One could not merely by an arbitrary and 'archaistic' imitation 
of the method repeat its implications i the thing must 'proceed from within, moved 
by its form'. The modality of primitive art is not a style adapted by a process of 
reasoning to a given content, but concreated with its content, just as whatever is 
created in the likeness of a given form is not an imitation of a pre-existing form, but 
'concreated' with its form, by which it is informed. It has thus been demonstrated 
what is the ultimate content of Jaina (and a posteriori, of Buddhist) art, and that its 
stylistic formulae are not merely appropriate to, but inseparable from the expression 
of this content, and as a matter of infallible necessity".* 

Ve have nothing more to add to these words of Dr.Coomaraswamy than that 
whether the roots of the method of continuous representation in visual art may be 
traced in Vedic symbolism or not, his interpretation of the method itself is precisely 
what it should be according to'* the Buddhist conception of art and time. 

- I 

1 Brown, N. W., Minialura p«intli|i of the Jeine KelpesOtra, Weihiiwon. Smithsonian Institution, 1934, p. 32. 

a Journal I. S. O. A., VoL III, No. 2, pp. 141444. 
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13. Pataehitrai and Sculptures :—The pictorial and plastic representa* 
tions as two allied forms of visual art developed side by side in ancient India. Look* 
ing at each of the Barhut panels and vievving them all in succession, one is apt to 
feel as though the pictures have been drawn on stone instead of on canvas. Each 
panel presents only a front view. A tradition of Pafachitras or scroll-pictures was 
built up in India at the time of the rise of Buddhism, and it has continued to modern 
times. These pictures were known in Buddha's time as charaijachitra, 'rambling 
pictures' (vicharatjachittaip), rambling in the sense that a class of Brahmin religious 
teachers, Nakha by name, used to wander about in the country, instructing the people 
by means thereof. The favourite theme, of course, was the happy or unhappy state 
of persons after death resulting from their good or bad deeds.* Maipkha or Makha 
is the name suggested in the ]aina BhagavatNSutra for the pictures themselves.* It is 
quite possible that the Pali Nakha is a wrong spelling of Makha, which, even accord¬ 
ing to the Avadhota-Upanishad (6), should be the name of those painter-teachers.* 
We are told that the pictures were drawn on a kotthaka or portable box-like gallery 
and labelled with inscriptions* These pictures became afterwards known as yama- 
patas. The tradition of this ancient pictorial art has been maintained in the Buddhist 
bas-reliefs and frescoes. The bas-reliefs and frescoes on the one hand, and the 
scroll-pictures on the other are alike so far as their method and technique are 
concerned. 

14. Foreign influence :—Patriotism alone cannot do away with the 
fact that certain forms of both architecture and sculpture were derived, if not 
actually borrowed, in Indian art from foreign sources: Achsemenian or Iranian, 
\/est Asian or Assyrian, Hellenic or Greek. The direct influence of the architecture 
of Persepolis is palpable in the bell-capital of Asokan monoliths which left its 
legacy in the SuAga art of Barhut. The pillars bearing upon them the winged 
figures of animals—winged horses, gazels, goats, lions, or sitting elephants, resemble 
in form the Iranian 'unicorn pillars'. The form of these winged creatures takes us 
back to a source which is ultimately Assyrian.* And in the adoption of the 
acanthus and other mythical plants as a means of decoration we may clearly trace 


1 Barhut, Bk. I p. 92 . 

2 UvSsaga-Oasio, English Tiansl. by Hoernte, Appendix A. 

3 Sa mahSmakho mahtyogab kritsnanwtach chiiraip karma. 

4 Slratthappaldsim, Siamese EJ., Part. II, p. 398 ; Nakho n&ma btlhmaoa.pbain()ikt honti, te pana konhakarp 

katvl tattha ninappaktrt sugati.duggatiyo sampatti.vipattiyo likhtpetvt "Idaip kammaip katvt idaip papla. 
bhati idatp katvi idan" ti dassento vicharanti. 

3 GrUnwcdel, Buddhist Art in India, pp. I6'I8. 
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a debt to Hellenic art tradition.* But Grflnvedel notices ^derivatives of the 
Assyrian cherubs' in the figures of animals 'with human faces, long pointed beards 
and finely twisted manes, every lock of which is represented according to rule'.* 
\/ith GrOnwedel, the representation of Kubera and other deities as standing upon 
their attributes is one 'in imitation of Western Asian deities'.* The influence of 
Egyptian art is palpable in the form and drapery of some of the Barhut yakshas and 
yakshiols. 

The historical possibilities of the infiltration of those foreign influences lay in 
these two facts : (I) that both Asokan and Sunga art forms developed after cultural 
contact with the Iranians and other western nations, including the Graeco-Bactrians, 
had been established t and (2) that the artists employed by Asoka and the 
builders of Barhut monument were persons who hailed from the North-western 
region of India which was geographically the meeting place of Indian, Iranian, 
Bactrian and Western Asian cultures. 

Take, for instance, the Barhut representation of the Sun-god called Mihira 
(Fig. 71). He puts on high-heeled boots. He is clad from the feet upwards to 
the bosom. He wears 'a girdle, avyaAga (Bactrian aiwySonha), about his waist.' 
He stands like a soldier with his big sword put in a sheath. He holds a bunch of 
grapes in his right hand. According to Vardhamihira, this form of SOrya is Uttarfl- 
pathaka or North-western.* Next look at the Bodh-GayS representation of SOrya 
with his charioteer Arui;a, driving the one-wheeled chariot drawn by four horses. 
Sflrya himself is still represented by a disc placed under an umbrella.* Thus we 
get two distinct forms which combine in all later representations of this powerful 
god. 

The art-critics have come at last to realize that the claim of Indian patriotism 
touches the fundamentals of Indian art, while the copies and borrowings of forms and 
devices from other traditions constitute only a secondary feature or side-issue. 
Even Grflnwedel, who is a strong advocate of foreign influences, is foreed to admit: 
"All these hybrid creatures and winged figures—besides their purely decorative role, 
have been employed in representing the inferior mythical beings of the native 
mythology."* 


1 Vincent A Smith, Asokt, 3fd edition. 

2 CrOnwedel, Buddhbt Art, p. 50. 

3 Ibid, pp. «MI. 4 

4 Bvhut. Bk. II, pp. 69*70. 

5 Banie, Geyt ir Buddhe>G»yl> VeL II. 
« B^ddhiltArtlnlndit.^ I8.^j 
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Now the dfscovery of the ancient works of art at Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa has greatly robbed the question of borrowing from \/cstem Asian forms 
of its charm. These works point to the existence of an art-tradition in the Indus 
Valley in so remote an age as chalcolithic. And a careful study of that tradition 
reveals the fact that the same trend of art has expressed its rhythm now here, now 
there : now at Barhut, now at Bodh-GayS t now at SSnchi, now at MathurS, now 
at SSrnath, now at Amaravati. The animal figures show a wonderful vigour of 
expresson, virility, vitality and animation in form. The human figures, the represen¬ 
tation of sacred trees and other natural objects display similar characteristics. 
And the continuity of these forms, in a slightly modified mode, may be clearly 
traced in all subsequent art activities, including those at Barhut.' 

There are again scholars, headed by Dr. Coomaraswamy, who from a new 
interpretation of Vedic ideas, mythology and symbolism have brought to view the 
eternal, perennial source—the within of the self, from which the forms of Indian art 
had evolved. 

15. Monotony relievedThe ArthaSSstra mentions punarukti or 
repetition as a defect of style of royal writs,—of epistolary composition (Msana). 
Asoka was aware of this defect. So in his R. E. XIV, he has said : "There are 
matters that have been repeatedly dwelt upon (puna puna vutaip) only because of 
the sweetness of their meaning (athasa madhurataya)." The Barhut artists too were 
conscious of this defect in art compositions. So they took particular care to 
relieve the sense of monotony in the repetition of the same form. They tried to 
achieve this object, first, by acting upon the principle of 'na cha so, na cha aliflo', 
'neither the same, nor the other', and secondly, by the interposition of dissimilar 
forms, such as the leonine figures in the Elephant-and-Scroll of the coping on its 
Inner side, and the pillars bearing the statues of deities in the reliefs on the railing 
proper. It is rarely that they repeated the same form without adding a novel 
future to it.* It will be fully recognized some day that the rules of Indian n5tyaS3stra 
(dramaturgy) and alaftkaraMstra (poetics) have their application also to art forms 
and compositions. 
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Indiui Sculplure by StelU KfUtwiseh, H«f'«»ge of Indi. Seriei, i, an admirable exposition of thU trend of 
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Dakkhioapatha (- Dakshipapatha), I 28, 31 
Devadaha, II 14 
Gandhara. I 28, 30 
Gaya, II 62. 

Godavari, I 28, 43 
Gonaddha, I 28, 30 
Haimavata, I 35 
Himalaya, II 16f, 

Indasalaguha, I 40; II 55 
Jetavana, I 32. 76; II 27, 80 
Kalihga, I 30 ; II 161 

Kapilavatthu (= Kapilavastu), I 23. 28, 58 ; 
II 13, 15, 50f. 

Karahakata( = Karhad), 143 
Ko^ala, II 46 

Kosambi (■=• Kauiambi), I 28. 31, 43, 58 

Kumbhavatl, II 144 

Kusinara, 1 28. 30,35 11 52 

LumbinI, I 32, 74 

Magadhapura, I 28 

Mahissati, I 28 

Malta, 181 

Mathura, I 22, 42, 47 
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Medalumpa, II 48 
Mithila, II 159 

Na<^oda(-Narada), I. 65, 66,97,11 121, 
165 

NaAgaraka, 11 48 
Patjela (- Pandaria), I 43 
Parilcya, II 41 
Pataliputra, I 37, 41.43f. 

Pataora, 1 16f. 

Patitthana, modem Paithan, 1 28 
Pava, 1 30,60,1159 
Pipphalivana, I 30 
Purika, 

Rajagaha (» Rajagriha), 128,30,84, II 42,52 

Ramagama, I 30, 31 

Rishipattana, 1 75 

Sailapura, I 46 

Saketa, I 28 

Sanchi, I 22,31,43,47 

Sarjika^ya, II 38 

Samath, I 31, 32, 47 

Savatthi(-^ravasti), 1 28,44,57, II 30f. 

Setavya, I 28 

Sirphala (» Ceylon), 1 30 

irlputra, 1 43 

Sthavirakoja, 1 46 

Takkasila, modern Taxila, I 28, 32, 47, 61 

Tumbanagara, I 28 

Tumbavana, I 35 

Uchahara, I 28 

Ujjeni, I 28 

Uruvilva, II 26 

Uttarapatba, I 28 

Vana or Vanasavatthi, I 28 

Vesali,! 28.30,81 

Vethadipa, I 30 

Videha, I 67 

Vidi^a, I 14, 17. 28.33. 41 

Yamuna, 1 28 

Yavamadhyaka, I 66, 73. II 158 
Gods and Qoddeiste 
Adasagahaka. Ill 30,36 
Agni, III 36, 45 


Aiakala, I 4, 12, 19, 60, II 59 
Ajakalapaka. same as Ajak&ta 
Alakamanda, II 70 
Alambusha, I 41, 54; II 9, 146 
Alavaka, 111 30 
Apalala, III 30 
Arhadgupta, I 55f.; II 14, 17 
Arundhatl, II 155 
A§a, I 85 

Brahmadeva, I 17, 57 ; II 23 

Chakravaka, I 19,40,62, 1168, III 34 

Chandra. 1 12, 19f.. II 70 

Cholakoka, I 19f., 62. 11 71 

Daivatalakshmi, II 18 

Dhritarashtra, I 59. 86. II 57; III 34 

Erapata, 1 40, 61, II 65 

Gandharvas, 1 59f., II 57 

Gartga, 1 86. 97, II 73; 111 36 

GaiSgeya, I 19,60, II 61 

Hrl, 1 85 

Kalakaroi, II 91 

Kalanaga, III 29 

Kamavachara'devas, I 41 ; II 8 

Khaggadhara, III 30 

Kinnaras. I 20, II 135, 138 

Kubera, I 4, 6. 19. 59. 95, II 58,81 ; 

Ill 34 

Kumbhandas, I 59f. 

Lakshmlmatl, I 85 
Lokapalas, I 36 
Madhyamakoka, I 19f., II 62 
Mahabrahma, III 29 
Mahakoka, I 5,62, II 72 
Mahendra, II 81 
Mahc^vara, I 56; II 15 
Mapimekhala, I 62 
Mara, I 57; II 24; 111 2.29 
Mihira.l67. I! 69 
Mi$rake§i, 1 41, 54; II 10 
Nachchaka, III 30 
Nagas, I 59f. 

Nanda, II20 
Nanvahana, I 4 
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Ojap&ti, !I 7 
Padutnachchhar&, il 75 
Padumag&hak&, III 36 
Padum&vati, I 41, 54; II 9 
Panchaiikha. I 59, II 55; 
Patidhari, III 30 
Prajapati, I 60 
Pupphasakh&dhaia, III 30 
Ponjaka, 16,35,71, II 155 
R&jalakshml, I 56 ; II 18 
Ropabrahma, II 8 
Sakra, I 56,59,70,85; 11 
Saiasvail, 1 86 
Sirima, 1 16,20,62,85,86. 
^iva, II 81 
Sraddha. I 85 
§n. I 22f.,85; 111 36,47 
!§nmati, I 85 
Subhadra, 1 41, 54; II 10 
Subrahma, I 57 
Sochiloma, 1 19, 61, II 61 
Sudariana. I 20,62, II 71 
Sudharma, II 20 
Suddhavasa-devata, II 8f. 
Supravasa, I 19, 61, II 63 
Sarya, I 37, 59 
Turiyavadaka, III 30 
Upendra, II 81 
Valgu, 11 7 
Varupa, 1 59f., II 81 
Vasundhara, I 57 
Veou. II 7 
Vidyadhani, II 132 
Virodhaka. I 6, 19, 59, 85, 
Viropaksha. I 59; 11 58; II 
Viivakarma. I 85, II 36f. 
Yakshas, 1 37, 59f. 

Yama, I 59 
Ya^abp^apta, I 85 
Ycdamati, I 85 
Ytdodhara, 1 85 

Sabjeeta 

AjAat^tru Pillar, I. 16 

24 


Art, Brahmanicat definition of. III 74; Bu' 
dhist conception of. III 76; Space 
as a factor in. III 79; Time as re- 


III 29 


21ff.; Ill 29 
II 73 


II 57; III 34 
I 34 


Art ( Pictorial), influence of. III 
Art and actuality. III 72 
Barhut StOpa, Banana shop at, II, 170; 
beasts, birds and other creatures at. 
Ill 58f-; I Br&hmi alphabet of, I. 38 
f.; builders of, I. 84 f. cities, 

markeMowns and other localities at, 
III 64; coping of, I 29 f.; date 
of, I. 29 f.; description of Berm Rai' 
ling of. Ill 7 ; Flight of steps of, I 4; 
gods and goddesses at, III 53f. gods 
and men at. III 70 hearth and home 
at. III 56; holy banyan at. 111 62; 
honey'seller's shop at, II 167; 

J&taKa'Iables at, I 47 f*; location of, 
I. lfl>; main railing of, 1, 3, 28; 
Materials of, I. 37; men and women 
at. III 52; models of. III, 7; 
Navakarmika of. 111 74; pleasaunces 
and gardens at. III ; ruinous 
condition of, I 2 ff., ruins of a 
monastery at, I 11 ; sculptural details 
of. III 32; structural details of, 

III 7f; terraced floor of. I. 4; trees 
and creepers at. III 62; type 
represented by, I. 83 f.; votive lables 
at, I. 41 f. 

Berm Railing (miscalled Outer Railing), I 
3; III 7. 

Bodhisattva, descent of, II 11 
Bo-trees, I. 50; II I—7; symbolism 

of. III 48 

Brahmadeva Pillar, I 16 
Buddha, symbolical outline of life of, II 
175 

Buddha {personality, evolution of, | 100 f. 
Buddhism, inception of, II 14 
Buddhist architecture, III 66 
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Coping, 1.24; bas-reliefs at, 1 25f>; oma- 
mental compisitions on, 127 ; III 38 
Continued narration. III 
Dhatmachakra, symbolism of. III 49 
Dharmar&jik&s, I 31 f. 

Dh&tugarbha, I. 36 : III 29 
Dohada i&labhanjiki, criticism of theory of. 
Ill 80f. 

Eastern gateway, 18; symbolism of. Ill 
25 

First pillar, I 17 

Gateways, arches of, 16: discovery of, 1 
4; location of, 1 5 
Intermediate pillars, I 18 ff. 

J&takas. Barhut list of, I 86f.: multiplication 
of, I lOf. 

J&taka-scencs, topsy turvy order of. I 72 
K&kola niraya. I 175 
Lohap&s&da. I 36: HI 30 
Lotus, symbolism of. III 41 f. 

Lotus medallions, symbolism of. III 45 
Main railing (miscalled Inner Railing). I 3; 
components and divisions of, I 3; 
location of, I I, 28 
Mason marks of, I 38 
Mattik&'thQpa, I. 79 
Pataora gateway pillar, I 16 
Personality, III 71 
Pillars, I 12ff. 

Pillars of quadrant, I 13f. 

Prasenajit Pillar, 1 16 

Rails. 122 : chronological position of, I 23 


Railing, foundation, 121; embolism of, 
III 23 

Railing pillars, I 12 
Railing quadrants, I 11 
Railing returns, I. 11; chronological pon- 
tion of, I 17 

Relic procession, I 14 ; III 32 
Rose apple, tree-spirit in, II 164 ; III 32 
Sculptures, chronology of. III 31 description 
of. III 27 details of, HI 32 
^ma^na, stopa compared with, ill 12; 
symbolism of, HI 

Stopa. meaning of. HI 8; tomb compar¬ 
ed with. I 72f.: tumulus compared 
with, HI 12 ; symbolism of, HI 
Symbolism, definition of, HI 39 : of Bo- 
trees, HI 48f.; of Dharmachakra, HI 
49; of Elephants, HI 50: of Ele- 
phant-and-scroll, HI 44; of Foot¬ 
prints, HI 50; of Four lions, HI 49; of 
Lotus, HI 41 ; of ornamental devices 
in medallions, HI 45 ; of ornament¬ 
al devices on bevelled edges of up- 
rights, HI. 48 ; of imai&na, HI. ; 
of stopa, HI of worship of Bo-trees, 
III 50 

Ten mounds, I 30 
Terminus pillars, I 14, 17. 19 
Time, Buddhist conception of. III 77 
Toraoa, meaning of, I 5 
Tree-spirit, H 164 
Votive labels, I 41f. 
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LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


PI. I- 

1. Ground plan of the StOpa, 

2. General view of the Stopa. 

PI. II- 

3. Ruinous condition of the StOpa. 
Inner view of Return coping. 

A guarding lion on the outer 
end of such a coping. 

PI. III- 

3a. Another guarding lion. 

PI. IV- 

4. Outer view of a Railing quadrant. 
P1.V- 

5. Inner view of S. E. quadrant. 

PI. VI- 

6. Outer view of a Railing return. 

PI. Vll- 

7. Inner view of a Railing return. 

PI. VIII- 

7a. A Sirim& devata. 

7b. Some unknown Yaksha. 

PI. IX- 

7c. Inner view of another Railing 
return. 

PI. X- 

7d. Inner view of another Railing 
return. 

PI. XI- 

8. Outer view of a quadrant coping. 
PI. XII- 

9. Inner view of coping of S. E. 
quadrant. 

9a. Continuation of 9. 

Relic procession. 


PI. XIII- 

9b. Inner view of a quadrant coping. 

114. A scene of the Sojata-Jataka. 

9c. Inner view of a quadrant coping. 

118. A scene of the Migapotaka-Jataka. 
PI. XIV- 

jQ 1 The love-intrigue and iniquities 
^ of a man and a woman ending 
' 3 in sufferings in the Kakola-niraya. 

PI.XV- 

11. Plan of the Berm railing. 

I la. Plan of the main railing, the 
returns and the flight of steps. 

12. The figure of naravahana Kubera 
and another demigod on a pillar 
of the Berm railing. 

12a. Another demigod on another 
pillar of the Berm railing. 

13c, Human figure on a baluster of the 
arch of E. Gateway. 

PI. XVI- 

13. A view of E. Gateway between 
two Railing quadrants. 

PI. XVII- 

13a. Arch of E. Gateway. 

PI. XVIII- 

13b. Lion capital of a pillar of E. Gate' 
way. 

.13c. (See PI. XV). 

PI. XIX- 

14. Right makara^end of a Gateway 
architrave. 

15. Left makaraoend. 
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PI. XX- 

16. Outer side of the lower &rchitca<te 
of a Gateway. A scene of wor¬ 
ship of the Bo-tree by king Dhana- 
bhoti and a herd of elephants. 

16a. Inner side of 16. 

PI. XXI- 

17. First pillar of the main railing. 
Arrival of the Relic-procession. 
A male standard-bearer. 

17a. A female standard-bearer. 

PI. XXII- 

17b. Prasenajit Pillar (Outer face), 
•Scenes, same as Nos. 32, 33, 34. 

17c. Prasenajit Pillar (Side). 

54. Scene of Mahaparinirviija. 

112. Episode of Kao^&H and 
Kinnara. 

133. Scene of Samugga-Jataka. 

17d. Brahmadeva Pillar. Congratulation 
of the Buddha by the Ropabrahmas. 
•Same as No. 41. 

PI. XXIII- 

18. A piece of a Gateway pillar found 
at Pataora. 

A scene of the Great renunciation. 

19. Another piece of the same Gate¬ 
way pillar. 

Mah&koka devat& (upper panel). 

A scene of Chanda-kinnara>J&taka 
(lower panel). 

•20. Ornamental panels of the coping 
of the main railing. •See Pis. 11, 
LXX, LXXI, LXXIII, LXXV, 
LXXVI, LXXVIII, LXXX, 
LXXXIll, LXXXIV, LXXXVI, 
LXXXIX, XCI. 

PI. XXIV- 

24a-24g. Ornamental pan^s of the 
railing coping. 

PI. XXV- I 

Continuation of 24a-24g. 


P|. XXVI- 

21-24 (left). Ornamental designs in 
lower and upper half medallions 
and on the bevelled edges of a 
pillar. 

35. A scene of Queen M&y&'s dream, 
and descent of the Bodhisattva. 

22 (middle). Representation of Fire- 
god in the upper half-medallion 
of a pillar. 

21-24 (right). Ornamental designs in 
lower and upper half medallions, 
in the full medallion in the middle, 
and on the bevelled edges of a 
pillar, .See also Pis, IV, V, VI, VII, 
IX, X. 

PI. XXVII- 

22. Ornamental designs in the upper 
half medallion of railing pillars. 

•See also Pis. LV, LVI, LVII, LVIII, LXII, 
LXIII, LXIV, LXV, LXVIll. 

PI. XXVIII- 

22. A Bull-faced makara, an orna¬ 
mental design in the upper half 
medallion of a railing pillar. 
•Same as in PI. XXVI. 

24. A monkey on a bunch of mangoes. 

PI. XXIX- 

21designs on Rail- 

21 , 24 ) ‘nsPillare- 
PI. XXX- 

23. Medallion of a Railing pillar. A 
N&gar&ja, attended by two N&ga 
mermaids. 

23. Medallion of a Railing pillar. A 
dancing couple of Kinnaras. 

23. Medallion of a Railing pillar. The 
goddess ^ri. 

25. Medallion of a Rail-bar. The 
model of a stOpa. 

•See also Pis. IV, V. VI. VII, IX X. 
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R. XXXI- 

25 ’I Rail medallions. Sun>^ods. 

25. \ Rail medallions. Moon>goddesses, 

25./ one holding a mirror in her hand 
(&dfisagg&hl devatg). 

H. XXXII- 

25. Floral designs in four Rail medaU 
lions. 

PI. XXXIII- 

25. Majestic figure of a peacock in a 
Rail Medallion. 

25. Vedic Agni in a Rail medallion. 

25. Elephant'faced makara and moving 
fishes in a Rail medallion. 

25. Floral design in a Rail medallion. 
PI. XXXIV- 

25. Floral designs in four Rail medalli' 


PI. XXXV- 

25. Floral designs in a Rail medallion. 

26. Bodhi'trce of VipaSchit. 

•27. Bodhkree of 5ikhl (missing). 

28. Bodhhtrec of Vi^vabhfit. 

PI. XXXVI- 

29. Bodhi'tree of Kakutsandha. 

30. Bodhi'tree of Kopigamana. 

30. Bodhi'tree of K&Syapa. 

PI. XXXVII- 

32. Bodhi'tree of Buddha S&kyamuni: 
Scene of Enlightenment of the 
Buddha. 

PI. XXXVIII- 

33. Scene of defeat and exasperation 
of M&ra. 

PI. XXXIX- 

34. Employment of the nymphs by 
M&ra to tempt the Buddha. 

35. Queen Maya's dream. Descent 
of the Bodhisattva. •See PI. XXVI. 

PI. XL- 

36. (?) Birth of the Bodhisattva. 

PI. XLI- 

37. Prediction of the promulgation of 
Buddhism and future greatness of 


the Bodhisattva by the gods with 
Arhadgupta at their head. 

38. Flight of five Rishis. a scene from 
the life of the Buddha. 

PI. XLII- 

39. The Vaijayanta Palace and 
Sudharma Hall of the gods of the 
Thirty'three. 

Scene of Chodamaha (Hair«lock 
festival). 

PI. XLIII- 

40. (?) Festive decoration on the way 
towards the Bo-tree. 

41. Congratulation of the Buddha on 
his attainment of Buddhahood 
by the Ropabrahmas, with Brahma' 
deva at their head. *Same as 17 d 
(PI. XXII). 

PI. XLIV- 

42. Ratna-chahltrama of the Buddha. 

•43. Five seats of the Buddha,—the 

spots where he had spent five 
other weeks at Uruvel& (missing). 

44. Presentation of a symbol of wheel 
by Dharmachakrapravartti Bbdhi' 
sattva. 

PI. XLV- 

45. Dedication of Jetavana by 
An&thapipdika. 

PI. XLVI- 

46. Great miracle at ^r&vasti at the 
foot of the Gaodamba tree. 

PI. XLVII- 

47. Preaching of Abhidharma in 
Tushita. 

PI. XLVIII- 

48. Buddha’s descent from Tushita by 
a ladder. 

•49. Pflrileya vanakhaoda (missing). 

PI. XLIX- 

50. Bodhi-tree planted at Jetavana: 
Scene of the K&lingabodhi-J&taka. 

51. Aj&taSatru's visit to the Buddha. 
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RL- 

52. Prasenajit's last visit to the BuddhsL 

PI. LI- 

53. Vidodabha's march towards 
Kapilav&stu: Non-violent attitude 
of the ^&kyas. 

PI. LII- 

54 . Scene of Mah&parinirv&oa. Same 
as in PI. XXII. 

RLIII- 

55. Another scene of Great Decease of 
the Buddha. 

PI. LIV- 

56. ^akra's questions to the Bud dha a 
the Indrad&la cave. 

PI. LV- 

*57. Dhrltar&shtra YaKsha (? missing). 

58. Viradhaka Yaksha. 

•59. VirOpaksha Yaksha (? missing). 

60. Kubcra Yaksha. 

PI. LVI- 

60. Kubcra Yaksha. 

73. Chandra Yakshioi. 

PI. LVII- 

61. Ajakalaka (or, Ajakalapaka) Yaksha 

62. Gaftgeya Yaksha. 

PI. Lvni- 

63. Sachiloma Yaksha. 

64. Supravasa Yaksha. 

PI. LIX- 

65. Some unknown Yaksha. 

*( Numbered 64a in Bk. II). 

68 . Some Yakjhiijl or goddest. 
•(Numbered 81a in Bk. II). 

PI. LX- 

66 . Garuda (numbered 64b in Bk. II). 

67. Some unknown Yaksha (Dhrita- 
rashtra or VirOpaksha ?). 
•(Numbered 64c in Bk. II). 

•68. See PI. LIX. 

PI. LXI- 

69. Erapata Nagaraja; |Sccncofth.e 
Erakapatta-Nagaraja-VKUthu. 


70. Chakravaka Nagaraja. 

71. Mihira. the Sun-god of Uttarapatha 
PI. LXIIl- 

72. ? Alakamanda Yakshioi. 

73. Chandra Yakshirjl. 

•Sec also PI. LVl. 

PI. LXIV- 

74. Yakshiiji Sudariana. 

75. Cholakoka (Kshudrakoka) Devata. 
PI. LXV- 

76. ? Madhyamakoka Devata. 

•77. SecPI.LXVI. 

78. Sirima Devata. 

•See for the pose of her right hand, 
C. StOpa of Bharhut, PI. XXIII. 

PI. LXVI- 

77. Gaftga Devata. 

Makaravahini Gaftga. 

•78. SeePKLXV. 

79. Goddess ^ri. 

PI. LXVII- 

80. r Three other figures of the 
80a. ] goddess Sri. •Sec 80 also in 
80b. (Pl.XXX. 

PI. LXVIII- 

81. Lotus-nymph (Padumachchhara). 

82. Some unknown Yakshirjl or Devata. 
(? Sirphika Yakshiijl). 

82a •Numbered 64 d in Bk. 11. The 
vahana of 82 ?. 

PI. LXIX- 

83. Triangular resort of the Buddha, 
guarded by the lions, the elehpants, 
and the nagas. 

*84. The seat of the Buddha, guarded 
by a herd of elephants (missing). 

85. Scene of the of the DharmaruchU 
Avadana. 

86 . Scene of the Varjrjupatha-Jataka 
P1.LXX- 

87. Scene of the Makhadeva-Jataka. 

88 . Scene of the Nigrodhamiga-Jataka. 
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89. Scene of the Tipallatthamiga' 
J&taka. 

PI. LXXI- 

90. (?) Scene of the Bhojajaniya- 
Juaka (F. 23). 

91. Scene of the NachchsMi&taka 

■ (F. 32). 

92. (?) Scene of the Kaoha^Jataka 
(F. 29). 

PI. LXXII- 

93. Scene of the Sammodamana' 
Jataka(F.33). 

PI. LXXIII- 

94. Scene of the Kapota-Jataka (F. 42, 
274, 375, 395). 

95. Scene of the AramadOsaJataka 
(F. 46. 268). 

•95a. SeePKLXXlV. 

96. Scene of the Litta>Jataka (F. 91). 
PI. LXXIV- 

96a. Scene of the AodabhOta-Jataka 
(F.62). 

PI. LXXV- 

97. A Scene similar to that of the 
Asilakkhaoa^ataka (F. 126). 

98. ') Scene of the Indasamanagotta^ 

98a.}jataka(F. 161,197). 

PI. LXXVI- 

99. Scene of the Dobhiyamakkata- 
Jataka(F.174). 

100. Scene of the AsadisaJataka (F. 
181). 

101. Scene of the Safigamivachara' 
Jataka(F. 182). 

102. Scene of the Gahapati-Jataka (F. 
199). 

PI. LXXVII- 

103. Scene of the Kurufigamiga^ataka 
(F. 246), 

PI. LXXVIII- 

104. Scene of the Molapariyaya'Jataka 
(F.245). 


•105. SeePl.LXXIX. 

106. Scene of the Maoikaptha^Jataka 
(F. 253). 

PI. LXXXIX- 

105. (?) Scene of the Kapi-Jataka (F. 
250). 

107. Scene of the Kakkata^Jataka (F. 
267). 

PI. LXXX- 

108. Scene of the Vyaggha'Jataka (F. 
272), 

109. Scene of the Vrishabha-Jataka 
(Mahavastu). 

111. Two scenes of the Chammasataka' 
Jataka (324). 

112. Scene of the Kaod&ri'Jataka (F. 
341). -See PI. X. 

PI. LXXXI- 

113. Scene of the AmbachoraJataka 
(F. 344). 

114. Scene of the Sujataalataka (F. 
352). tSeePl.X!!!. 

•115. (?) Scene of the Dhonasakha' 
Jataka (F. 353). Missing. 

116. Scene of the Uraga-Jataka (F. 
354). 

*117. See PI. LXXXll. 

118- Scene of the MigapotakaJataka 
(F. No. 372). *SecPl.Xlll. 

119. Scene of the Kukkuta'Jataka (F. 
383). 

PI. LXXXll— 

117. Scene of the LatukiluKlataka (F. 
357). 

PI. LXXXlll- 

120. Scene of the SOchi^Jataka (F. 387). 

121. Scene of the Dabbhapuppha' 
Jataka (F. 400). 

122. Scene of the Mahakapi-Jataka 
(F. 407). 

PI. LXXXIV- 

123. Scene of the Samugga>Jataka (F. 
436). *SeePl.XXII. 
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124. I Two scenes of the M&tiposak|> 

924a, jJatalia(F.455). ‘ '■ 

125. Scene of the Takk&riyaJitaka 
(F. 482). 

PI. LXXXV- 

126. Scene of the RuniAlUaka (F. 482). 

PI. LXXXVI- 

127. Scene of the Bhisa-J&taka (F. 488). 

*128. Sec PI. LXXXVII. 

' 129. Scene of the Mah&kapU&taka 
(F. 516). 

130. Scene of the SarabhangaJ&taka 
(F. 522). 

PI. LXXXVII- 

128. Scene of the Chhaddanta-J&taka 
(F. 514). 

PI. LXXXVIII- 

131. Scene ofthe Nalinite (F. 526)or 
the Alambusa^&taka (F. 523). 

PI. LXXXIX— 

132. Scene of the Mah&bodhi-Jataka 
(F. 528). 

133. ? Scene of the Kusa-Jitaka (F. 
531). 

*134. SecPl.XC. 

135. Scene of the Mahajanaka-Jltaka 
(F. 539). 

PI.XC- 

134. Scene of the MogapakkhaJ&taka 
(F.540). 

PI. XCl- 

136. Scenes of the VidhOrapap^ita' 

• Jataka (F. 545). 

•137. SeePl.XCll. 

138. Scene of giving away the state* 
elephant by a prince, common to 
the KurudhammaJataka (F. 276), 
and the Vessantara (B 547). 


•839. A scene of departure of Vessan* 
tara (missing). 

140. Scene of a tree^spirit offering food 
to a good man (Udenavatthu, 
Dhammapada-commentaty). 

PI. XCll- 

137. Scene of the Mahaummagga* 
Jataka (F. 546). 

P1.XCI11- 

141. ? Scene of the Sonaka-Jataka 
(F. 529) 

141a. Scene of the GathapapanJatafca 
(F. 227). 

141b. Scene of some unknown Jataka. 

141c. Decorative scene of an elephant 
forest. 

PI. XCIV- 

142. A scene partly explained by the 
MahavaoijWataka (F. 493). 

PI. XCVr- 

143. Scene of offering honey to a 
Pratyeluu-Buddha by a trader. Cf. 
the Apadana-story, No. 97. 

144. Scene of the Vajikavastu in the 
Avadana'^ataka. 

145. Scene of bargaining in a banana 
shop, cf. the Chullakasetthi-Jataka 
(F.4). 

146. Scene of the Koka-sunakhaJud* 
daka'vatthu (Dhammapada*com* 
mentary). 

P1.XCVI- 

147. A wrestling scene. 

148. Capture of an elephant by the 
monkeys. 

148a. Procession of the monkeys with 
the elephant. 

PI. XCVII- 

148c. Scene of tickling the nose of a 
giant by the monkeys. 
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